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INTRODUCTION 



Wi* do not have a proud history in this country of providing oppor- 
tunltitis for al 1 our citizens to sharfe* in th« benefits of highar education. 
Those without"s"ubstantial fiscal rusourctiSj and those whose pre-coUege 
academic pripnration caust^d them to be described as *'non- col l^ge materi^U'' 
have been systi'matical ly tmciuded. To carry a dual burden economic 
and (dducatinnal was to bn guaranteed denial of higher education access. 

Thur^ are somi^ eKamples* however, of attampts to promote the equal- 
ization of higher Hdsucation opportunities, borns, primarily, of the social 
unrest of th^^^ sixties. Unfortunately, most of those efforts developed 
in a more favnrabh^ fiscal climate hav^^ been short-lived. There is 
one shining examplti, though, that has endured. The opportunity programs 
of New York Staters colleges and universities HEOF, EOF, SEEK, and 
College Discovery have weathered the storms other special programs 
for the disadvantaged have not been able to overcome* 

One organization which has helped to maintain that record of iuccess 
is the Statewide Committee on Educational Opportunity |, a group composed of 
distinguished educators from both the public and independent sectors of 
higher education, which serves In an advisory capacity to the Commissioner 
of Education. In April of 1975, the SCEO sponsored the first all- sector 
conference on opportunity programs 5 an event marked by the participation, 
over a three day period, of approKlmate ly four hundred individuals 
College Prt^sidents* Program Directors, members of the Board of Regents, 
government officials, legislators, and a host of other concerned individ- 
uals^ 

Cltiarly, though, it is not who attends a conference that signals 
its success so much as what is produced by it* Those who were fortunate 
enough to participate in this landmark convocation know of its value 
for them. The material contained herein will serve as a reminder of the 
ideas and ideals expressed. For others, who could not be present, it is 
hoped that the flavor of those three days in April can be capturad from 
theie pages* 

And, final IVj sincere thanks must be paid to those who helped to 
make the conference what lit was; the membership of the SCEO, who were 
Involved at all stages of planning and execution; the speakers, discussion 
leaders, panelists and recorders, who gave so frenly and fully of their 
time; Vera King Farrls, who joined hands with the writer in the beginning 
and never let go; Sister Dorothy Ann Kelly, Chairperson of SCEO a tower 
of strength throughout; and the staff of the HEOP office, who could always 
be counted on to perform the ''unseen acts'* which transform ordihary events 
into memorable occasions. Grateful acknowledgement to thmm^ to the par- 
ticipants whose interest and enthusiasm sparked the proceedings, and to the 
35*000 New York State opportunity students, who, after all^ were the cause 
of it all. . . 

Allan De Giulio 
(Dr. De Giulio, former Cooi^dinstor 
of ffiOP, is nov/ Ans^demic Vice-Prtesident 
at Chicago State Uiiiversity) 
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6 '00 - 7^00 p.m. Social Hour 
7:00 p*m. 

Presiding - Sister Dorothy Ann Kellyp Presidentj CQllege of New 
Rochelle and 1975 Chairperson of the Statewide 
Cormnittee on Educational Opportunity 

Welcome - Melvin A, Eggerss Chancellor, Syracuse University 

Keynote Address - 

Ewald B, Nyquist 

President^ University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education 

Tuesday 3 April 15, 1975 

9*00 a*m* ^'State of the Art** of Higher Education Erograras for the 
Disadvantaged 

Edmund W. Gordon, Chairman of the Department of Applied 

Human Development and Guidances Teachers Gollegej Columbia 
University and Director of the Institute on Urban and 
Minority Education - Teachers College and the Educational 
Testing Service 

lOslS a.m. Coffee 

iOi30 a.m. Problems and prospects - small group dialogues (reactions 
to Gordon paper) 

Discussion Leaders! 

Sister Dorothy Ann Kelly, President 5 College of New Rochelle 
Stephen Wright ^ ETS 

Allyn P. Robinson, President^ Dowling College 
James Ross, ACUSNY 

James S. Smooth Vice Chancellor for Universitywide Services 
and Special Programs, State University of New York 

Robert Young - University Dean for Special Programs^ City 
University of New York 
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Arnold Gorenj Vice Chancellor, New Yot"k University 
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12^15 p.m. Luncheon 

Presiding - T* Edward Hollander, Deputy Commissioner for Higher ' 
and Professional Education^ State Educatinn Department 

Address - Willard A, Genrichj Regentp and Chairman of the 

Regents Committee on Higher and Professional Education 
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2;00 p*m. Higher Education and the Disadvantaged: 

The Changing Climate and Dimensions of Need 

From the Perspectives of : 

1, City University of New York 

Robert J« Kibbeep Chancellor 

2, The State University of New York 

James F. Kellyj iKecutive Vice Chancellor 

3, Independent Colleges and Universities 

Robert Paytons President^ Hofstra University^ 
and Chairman of the Public Affairs Committee 
of the Commission of Independent Colleges and 
Universities 

Presiding - T* Edward Hollander 

3 as - Coffee 

3,30 CONCURRENT WORKSHOPS 

A - Ecology of Program Success and Failure 

Moderator - Edmund W. Gordon, Teachers College 

Panelists - Henry Richards, Assistant Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, State University at Buffalo 

Malcolm Robinson, SEEK Director^ City College of 
New York 

Russell Wise, f^OP Director^ Junior College of Albany 

Recorder = Marguerite Brown, IfflOP Director, New York Institute 
of Technology, Old Westbury 
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B « New Academic, Tcog^ioamB and the Non^Tradi tlonal Student 



Moderator - Alvln p. Lierheimer, Associate Commissioner 
for Higher Education 

Panelists - Nancy Bunchy Associate Professor of Human 
Services, Empire State College 

Kevin Donohue, Chairman^ Department of Philosophy 
and Project Director^ Marist College-Greenhaven 
Correctional Facility ffiOP Program. 

Francis Macy, Director, Regional Learning Servicej 
Syracuse 

Donald Ji Nolan, Coordinator of Academic Programs, 
State Education Department 

Recorder - Laurence D* Martel, Director, fffiOP , University 
College of Syracuse University 

C - Research and Evaluation in an Age of Accountability 

Moderator - Yvonne Tormesi University Administrator ^ College 
Discovery Program 

Panelists - George Blair^ Directorj Manhattan Educational 
Opportunity Center 

ApJi Franklin, Research Associate in the Institute 
of Cooperative Human Development ^ Rockefeller 
University, and Adjunct Associate Professors 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Louis Hoffman^ Director of Research, SEEK (CUNY) 

Recorder = Marcia Warrington, Director, FffiOPg Manhattanville College 

D - Principles and Pra entices of Sound Prog ranL Administrate^ 

Moderator - Albert Berrianj Director, National Center for 
the Study of Educational Policy Alternatives, 
Washington^ D*C» 

Panelists = Lee Brown, Director, HEOP , College of New Rochelle 

Neil Klelnmanj Assistant to the President, 
Richmond College (CUNY) 

Ramon Rodriguez ^ Education Opportunity Program Director 
SUNY Farmingdale 

Recorder - Chris Johnson^ Diractors IffiOP, Ham.il ton-Kirkland Colleges 
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6im " liOO p.m. Social Hour 

7lOO p.rag Dinner 

New York State's Opportunity Programs: 
A Legislative Impression 

Freslding - Arnold Goren, Vice Chancellor, New York University 

Address - Constance Cook, New York State Assemblywoman, 1963-74, and 
Chairperson, Assembly Education Committee, 1968=74* 
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^ ^ The Vita l Role of Assessment and Testing in the Diagnostic / 
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Robert Trow, Director of Financial Aid, Staten Island 
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G - Counseling the Disadvantaged Student 

Moderator - Isaiah Raids Director of EOF 5 State University 
College at Buffalo 

Panelists - Peter Martin, As ociate Dean of Student Sarvices, 
Hostos Community College 

Harold Russell ^ Director, ffiOP^ C,W, Post College 

Katherlne Webbj Assistant Professor of Counselor 
Educationj SUNY Brockport 

Recorder - George Crenshaw, Director, EOP^ SUNY Binghamton 
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Panelists - James Garrett ^ Director, IffiOP^ Cornell University 

Ida Headley, Assistant Director of Admissions^ 
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Robert Jefferson^ Associate Higher Education Officer, 
City University of New York 
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I - The Role of New Curricular and Tutorial Models in Meeting the 
Needs of jthe_Educationally Disadvantaged 

Moderator - Vera King Farris^ Associate Vice President for 

Developing and Continuing Education, SUNY^ Brockport 

Panelists - Sister Mary Egan, Director , ffiOP, College of Mt, 
Stp Vincent 

Ronald Hollowayj Coordinator of Developmental Skills- 
Mathematics Unitj New York City Community College 

Rosemary Lanshe, Director of Educational Opportunity 
and Director of Reading and Study Skills Centerp 
SUNY, Alfred A & T " 

Recorder - Patricia Shelton, Director 5 fffiOP^ Siena College 
12^00 noon - Luncheon 

Address « Assemblyman Arthur 0 • Eve , Chairman of the Minor 1 ty Caucus 
of the 1975 State Legislature 
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PART I 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



A UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
IS ULTIMATELY TESTED AT ITS MARGINS ' 



Ewald B, Nyquist 
Prssldent of the University of the State of New York 
and Commissioner of Education 
State Education Department 

Albany i New York 



NOTE: The attached remarks were made on April 14, 1975s Syracuse | New Yorkj 
as the keynote address at a Conference sponsored by the Commissioner's 
Statewide Committee on Eduoatlonal Opportunity. The confarence theme was: 
Focus on the finerging Needs of New York State's Opportunity Programs. 
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Ewald Nyquistj the Commissioner on State educatloni in a keynote 
address expounded on the success of the programs for the disadvantaged. 
Despite the national decline In minority enrollment, he saw New York 
State and its programs as an important example for the rest of the country. 
He called for continuation and improvement of these services to serve 
everyone. 

am most grateful for the kind and overly generous Introduction. 
As Sister Dorothy Ann knows, man cannot live by bread alone. He needs to 
be buttered up once in a while. And this is especially the case for me 
these days* You should know that I come here after what has been a 
severe winter of discontent, T, S. Eliot once said that April is the 
cruelest month. That's because Eliot never had to go through January, 
February or March in Albany, not to mention from May to December* Lately 
I've been fond of saying that a day away from Albany is like a month In 
the country* It isn't the amount of work really although I am probably 
working more hours than ever^ Rather, it's the quality of professional 
life. For one thing, I have been having a hard, lonely time trying to 
persuade people in five of this State's cities that racial integration 
of the public schools is educationally, legally and morally Just. For 
another. President Ford's budget and tax program to combat stagflation 
is dispiriting^ if not stunning. The new Federal budget reminds us that 
education is no longer a money- splendored thing and that political 
authorities are trying to find a cheaper way of making educational 
history. And fiscal fitness is the curriculum in Albany as well, Patrick 
Henry throught taxation without representation was bad. He ought to see 
how bad it is with representation, 

"1 am sometimes reminded of H. L, Mencken's definition of a Pur- 
itan I he is a person who has a sinking feeling that somebody, somewhere, 
is having some fun. And thinking about the shape our society is in, a 
society in which poverty, pollution and social injustice prevail and 
everybody seems to go to bed angry at night, I have been fond of saying 
that if Moses came down from Mt, Sinai today^ the two tablets he would 
be carrying would probably be aspirin. What the young people seem to 
be saying to me is that this would be a far, far better world if we 
adults obeyed just two of the Ten Commandments any two. And there 
was a pastor who said to his congregation one Sunday: 'Nearly everyone 
is in favor of going to heaven, but too many are hoping they'll live 
long enough to see an easing of the entrance requirements,' 

'*It's getting so that I start out some of my speeches by saying 
that It's nice to be among friends^ even if they are not your own, 

'But, seriously, 1 believe that crises are normals that tensions 
can be creative, and that complexity can be fun. I even deMne a pes- 
simist as a well informed optimist. And I hope you believe with me 
that the light at the end of the tunnel is an exit to a better time, 
not the headlight of a locomotive bearing down on you. As someone 
recently remarked, this is no time to lose sight of the simple truth 
that 'the future is what we mLi<B it by what we do now. There is no. 
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single j pre-ordained future but only a broad, fan- shaped array of 
alternative futures. From among these potential toraorrowsj we can 
endeavor to' select and to create the best of the options open to us,' 

"In my remarks tonight, 1 will focus on the future of postsecond= 
ary opportunity programs, with special emphasis on HEOP, First, how- 
ever, I would like to share with you a few general observations which 
lead me to believe that we are at a turning point in the history of 
higher education, 

"There is today at least surface tranquility on our campuses. 
Students are raore Inclined to work within the organized social frame^ 
work for any reforms they have in mind. They are career- orlenteds 
and the most notable trend Is toward preprof essional studies and what 
has been called the * new vocatlonallsm' and a redefined 'work ethic,' 
But even so, every college and university is grappling with enormous 
challenges caused by inflation; projected enrollment declines stemming 
from the drop in the birth rate; the prospect of fewer Federal dollars 
for educational programs | the dwindling value of Investment portfolios* 
a drying up of funds from philanthropic organigations like the Ford 
Foundation, which recently announced that It would cut its grants In 
half by 1978 to head off the threat of dlssolutloni the energy crisis, 
which at least has the happy by-product of teaching us global inter- 
dependence; and a deepening public disenchantment with education, 
fueled in part by supposedly professional criticism which holds that 
people would be no worse off, and perhaps even better off, if society 
were ' deschooled, * 

*'No wonder a lot of educators sleep like a baby at night you 
know, they sleep for an hour, then wake up and cry for an hour* 

'^There is no doubt about It, The problems we face are very real. 
But we have faced problems before ^ and we have solved them, I have no 
fear about the future. It wlii be as it always has been, Influenced 
not by tl) circumstances around us, but by how we respond to these 
circumstances. Our future Is In our hands, and I believe it is in 
good hands. Like Alexander Hamilton two centuries ago (a very wise 
Regent and a member of the first Board of Regents) , 1 am confident 
that we have in New York State the kind of leaders who understand 
quoting Hamilton directly * that they ought not to wait the event 
to know what measures to take; but the measures which they have taken 
ought to produce the event,' 

**I am sure you know that the Regents have defined three important 
goals for our system of postsecondary education in the 1970' s which 
guide my policies as Commissioner of Education and the activities of the 
Department staff. These goals are: 

1, The achievement of a statewide system of open access to post- 
secondary education; 

2, The maintenance of a comprehensive system of postsecondary 
education; and^ 
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3* The maintenance of eKcellence and quality of our postsecondary 
educational programs, especially at the graduate and profeselonal levels. 

Let me elaborate on just one of these goale open aGcess since 
it goes to the heart of what I will be saying about New York's postsecondary 
opportunity programs, 

"There are many ways in which open access can be measured. Most 
measures relate to access by a traditional col lege- age population. By 
every such measure , we are well ahead of most states in the opportunities 
we afford our young people. For example ^ the col lege=going rate of high 
school graduates in New York is somewhere between 65 and 70 percent. It 
has been at this level since 1970 when the City University of New York 
established its open admissions policy and the upstate community colleges 
adopted a policy of open access* Moreover , economic circimstances are 
less of a limitation In this State than elsewhere. Because of our Tuition 
Assistance Planj institutional aidj guaranteed loans and subsidised or 
free tuition In the public sector^ there are very few students who grad- 
uate from high school who are denied the opportunity for college study 
If they are strongly motivated to pursue such study, 

"Of particular Importances the proportion of students drawn from 
minority group families in the fall of 1973 was 16% percent | a propor- 
tion that is higher than the proportion of minority persons in the 
college^ age population. No state with a sizable minority populatl i 
has matched this accomplishment ^ 

'Tut another way, we are very close to^ if we have not already 
achieved^ open access for our traditional college-age population. By 
that 1 mean race^ economic circumstances and educational disadvantage 
are no longer significant barriers to postsecondary education for high 
school graduates. However ^ an old American paradox instructs us If 
we had not already done so much? we would not still have so much to do. 
Open access will have been achieved In my Judgment only when all the 
people of this State adults as well as young people have the op- 
portunity to enter the postsecondary system in a program of study suited 
to their individual needs ^ and v^en they have the opportunity to continue 
through the baccalaureate If they have the napablllty and the desire to 
do so. Different people have enormously different needs. If we are 
going to serve them as we should, then we must adapt to their needs. 
And this means we have to broaden our curriculum offerings, counseling 
and supportive services to an even greater degree, 

"1 fully concur with an •observation once made by Larry Cremin, the 
new President of Teachers Col lege, Columbia University s and a truly en- 
lightened educational leader, Cremln pointed out that a universal sys- 
tem of education Is ultimately tested at its margins. That Is, while we 
may do an excellent job of educating vast numbers in the middle ^ we 
stand or fall as an educational enterprise to the extent that we succeed 
in seeing that those who stand on the fringes, at the periphery , outside 
the so-called normal range those handicapped by poverty, by prejudice 
and by other disadvantages are enabled to reallEe their full potential 
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and are assured of the importunity to rise to an equal footing with the 
more fortunate members ul our society. 



"This is basically what the Regents saidj too^ in their Position 
Paper of 1972 entitled "Minority Access to and Participation In Post- 
Secondary Education,' Let ms quota just one paragraph from that statement 
by the Board* 

Our society must provlda^ equality of educational 
opportunity' which means that access to educational 
resources -shal 1 be renders as nearly equal as 
possible^ to alls regardless of raceg rellgionj or 
national origin, regardless, too^ of low economic 
status and poor educational preparation at earlier 
levels not within the control of the Individual , 
always with consideration that the Individual has 
the desire and the ability to pursue the education 
to which he aspires, 

"Surely^ we have come some distance from 1954, when the U* S, 
Supreme Court ruled that educational separation by race inherently con- 
stitutes inequality of opportunity. But there are miles to go^ For one 
things X am not happy about segregation In the public schools in the 
North, We have come a long way as well from the mid- I960' s, when post- 
secondary opportunity programs were begun In this State, initially in 
the City University of New York. Similarly^ we've come a long way frOT 
a handful of programs with skimpy financial resources to a vast network 
of opportunity programs serving about 33*000 students in close to 150 
of our Institutions of higher learning, We^ve had substantial increases 
in State support over this past decade ^ although the condition of our 
economy has not permitted full attainment of the goal of serving all of 
the educationally and economically disadvantaged students* At least 
4O5OOO students graduate from the State's Igh schools each year who are 
eligible for opportunity program admission. That constitutes a pool of 
approximately 160,000 potential students every four years who could profit 
f om postsecondary education andj In turn, could benefit our society Im- 
measurably by their contributions, 

-'So this conference is very special for me^ because, as the theme 
suggests* we will focus on the emerging needs of New York State's post- 
secondary opportunity programs, and because It marks the coming together 
of all sectors of higher education in this State the State University, 
the City University and the private colleges and universities * all of 
which have a long and distinguished history of service to this State 
and to this Nation, 

"In their 1974 Progress Report on Education Beyond High School s 
the Regents reaffirmed their commitment in this area* The definition 
of equality of opportunity that appears In that report is not unlike 
the one I quoted earlier,, 

"The Regents are also committed to the growth of all of the oppor- 
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tuniny prggrams, and the Progresi Report 1 mentioned makes reference to 
goals to be reached by 1980 if we are to fully meet our mandate* Clearly, 
New York la well ahead of the rest of this country in providing equal 
oducatlon access and opportunity for Its citizens* 

"Let me share some statistics with you^ statistics that many of 
you may already be familiar with* Our most recent Annual Report on the 
HBOP Program revealed that most first- time students came from families 
with gross annual Incomes below $6,500^ clearly showing that the program 
continues to serve an economically disadvantaged population. Similar 
figures could be reported for the public sector. We also note an ap- 
preciable shift toward serving older students. For example 62 percent 
of our HEOP students are over 21 years of age. Nearly one- third are 
over 25^ Such students have been even less well- prepared than in the 
past in terras of what might be called the academic profile. There has 
been a downward shift in high school averages, and scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test have declinedp reflecting the nationwide trend toward lower 
scores on the SAT's, Again^ it Is clear that we have continued to target 
our efforts toward the most disadvantaged, both academically and econ- 
omlcallyj in our State, 

"It is the area of achievement, however, that Is most worthy of 
raentlon. Our students perform quite well as measured by all of the 
normal college achievement standards. As of last spring, almost 1,900 
students had graduated through HEOP with rates of retention ranging from 
56,8 percent to 71*4 percent from class to class. As you know, this com- 
pares quite favorably with the national norm for all college students, 
which hovers around the 50 percent level. All of the programs College 
Discovery, SEEK, EOF In the State University, and HEOP In the private 
colleges and universities ^ have graduated more than 5,000 students to 
date. This is a significant achievement. The grades of special program 
students, their success In acquiring degrees ^ and their movement into 
graduate and professional schools and into vocations Is a source of 
pride for all of us. Many of the figures I am quoting relate to the 
Higher Education Opportunity Program^ because those are the ones with 
which 1 am most familiar. Permit me to note with a great deal of satis- 
faction, however, that you will be hearing from Chancellor Klbbee and 
Vice Chancellor Kelly tomorrow, I m sure they will speak with equal 
pride of the accomplishments of the public sector opportunity programs. 
The Regents and the Department are fully supportive of all efforts, both 
public and private, to enhance the chances of success for those individuals 
k'ho have been bypassed by our elementary and secondary school systems* 

"Many of you have seen a study recently put out by the Department 
on the HEOP Program entitled The Effectiveness of Postsecondary Oppor ^ 
tunity Programs for the_ Disadvantaged , I will not take the time to 
describe that important study In detail. But let me cite a few of the 
highlights. Essentially, the study compared a group of disadvantaged 
students at 13 private colleges In the State who entered those institu- 
tions in 1967s with a group of 1970 entering HEOP students at those same . 
campuses. Both samples consisted of students who were similarly dis- 
advantaged. In facts it was shown that the 1970 HEOP students were even 
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more economically diiadvantaged and a bit las^i academically prepared than 
thalr 1967 counterparts* The study followed tham for four years » rep- 
resenting the first longitudinal view of opportunity programs or of 
special programs for the disadvantaged attempted in this country so 
far as ^^re've been able to determine ^ 

"The basic findings of the research were that the HEOP students 
did demonstrably better than their 1967 counterparts on all measures 'Of 
academic achievements grades^ graduationi credit accumulatlonj and so 
on* What caused this substantial difference in achievement? Students 
were similar, and campus conditions were not radically changed over 
that period of time. There was a major difference, howevert that con- 
tributed to the overwhelming success of the 1970 group as compared with 
the earlier contingent. They received specialized counsellngj tutorial 
helpi and remedial and developmental coursework which contributed tO| 
and. In fact, were the causal factors of their academic success. 

"What was sho&m, then, was that the kinds of services that are 
provided through opportunity programs , not just the provision of access 
to a college education, are what go into enabling economically and 
educationally poor individuals to succeed in college, 

"We are eKperienced enough with the revolving door syndrome to 
know that it is critical that we intervene in the process of educating 
persons with poor previous academic backgrounds, in order to enable 
them to compete successfully with their traditional counterparts on 
the campuses in this State^ I expect that this study, and other similar 
efforts under way^ will help to show those with the authority to allocate 
funds for our programs that they are much more than financial aid vehicles. 
The heart of the matter, and the sinew of the opportunity progrMj is the 
range of services provided for the students who come to you with undis- 
tinguished secondary school histories* 

"The study and reports I have mentioned are also reflective of 
another significant advance . 1 refer to the age of accountability in 
which we find ourselves* Accountability means to me a continuous wil- 
lingness to evaluate education, to explain and to interpret the results 
of evaluation with all candor, to divulge the results to the public 
that needs to know them, to be personally and organisationally respon- 
sible for the weaknesses as well as the strengths revealed, and to be 
demonstrably efficient and economical in the use of resources* Our 
ability to report on our efforts clearly^ concisely and effectively, 
will be of highest importance as we strive to gain vitally needed support* 
I am pleased to say that we have, for the most part, been responsive to 
the requirements brought on us by the need to account fully and accurately 
for our activities* This is not to say that we are doing our job per- 
fectly in that area, but all signs point to continuing improvement on all 
our parts. This improved I^^'el of accountability Is of utmost importance, 
because it can enable us to move from an essentially defensive posture 
to forceful advocacy based on an increasing accumulation of hard data 
pointing to the success of the programs. We have always known that these 
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programs workj but now we are in a position to show exactly how and 
why they do so, I remind you that the days of wine and roses are overi 
and In these days of austerity the Legislature and the Governor's budget 
director are looking for eKCuses to eliminate or reduce programs a 

"I'd like to emphaslae something else you already know. The 
busineas of equalising educational opportunity is the concern of all 
of us, public and private , two-year and four- year, sectarian and non- 
sectarian. The Statewide Committee on Educational Opportunity, which 
was reshaped and revitalised in 1974, has been instrumental, under 
Sister Dorothy Ann Kelly's leadership, In pulling together all of the 
sectors toward the goal of becoming an effective advocate for all op- 
portunity programs* Sister Dorothy Ann Is helping to make a mesh of 
things, so that the Committee can more fully foster the cause of higher 
education for the disadvantaged. Its membership reflects all of the 
sectors and its roster Includes some of the moat influential individuals 
In the field of higher education for the disadvantaged, not only in 
New York State but in the Nation as well. Its sponsorship of this con- 
ference is indicative of its desire to bring all of you together in a 
common cause. Factionalism and self-interest cannot continue if we are 
to achieve the ends we all espouse. Public and Independent colleges 
in this State have cooperated fully In the past, and I take your presence 
here as further evidence of that commitment ^ 

"It Is clear that opportunity programs have been instrumental 
in bringing about the degree of substantive change we've seen. And yet, 
entry through opportunity programs represents too large a percentage of 
minority students on the campuses Iri this State, Opportunities for 
regular admission of minority students must be increased, Sound con- 
tradictory? Not at all. Even with a substantial increase of minority 
students gaining entry to our institutions through regular channels, 
there will still be many thousands of economically and educationally 
disadvantaged minority group members who will not be served by our op- 
portunity programs due to the lack of fiscal resources. Therefore, 
advancement on both fronts la necessary* With the establishment of the 
Tuition Assistance Program last year, along with some Improvements in 
that program which I hope will come during this legislative session, 
greater numbers of minority students should be able to gain regular 
admission to our campuses, 

"However, 1 am disturbed by some of the things I read In the 
papers. In The New York Times a couple of weeks back, for example, I 
read that black enrollment In the Nation's colleges, which rose steadily 
for several years, is now decreasing because of the recession and an 
apparent decline In the institutions' concern for minorities. The 
article went on to say that efforts to recruit more blacks and to help 
the disadvantaged stay in college are being curtailed or abandoned at 
many Institutions. Another article which appeared In that same paper 
around the same time stated that black enrollment at Institutions of 
higher learning has been going down for the last two years as efforts 
to recruit more blacks, and programs to help them once they are enrolled, 
are being cut back or scuttled. This unfortunate trend was attributed 
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to a reneging on the commitment by college officials. The article quoted 
a number of educators around the country who consented on the trend and 
suggested that It might be Irreversible due to economic conditions, 

"Let me state as forcefully as I can that we must not let this 
happen. Let me remind you again that our universal system of education 
is ultimately tested at its margins^ and so are the moral precepts upon 
which our society is based how we apply them to everybody , the minor- 
ities of every faith and belief, every race and ethnic groupt and of 
every economic status, l^lle the growth and development of opportunity 
programs In this State have been tied, to a great degree ^ to the provision 
of fiscal support from both the State and Federal governments s the com- 
mitment to aid a portion of our population that has been traditionally 
bypassed is too Important to hinge upon the availability of governmental 
dollars. The fiscal crunch has Increased the degree of difficulty. But 
it must not diminish the resolve of those of you represented here tonight 
to continue to serve the disadvantaged population of this State, and to 
ensure opportunities for quality higher education for all who desire and 
can benefit from it. Many of our private institutions have continued to 
provide their own resources to these programs despite severe financial 
strains. And I am sure they will continue to point the way, in this 
country In equalising higher education access and opportunity* While 
the trend of this country may be otherwise, as I have reported, let the 
educational community of this State and Its government continue to show 
the way. 

"The Increase of nontraditlonal students on our campuses will be 
a partial but effective response to the declining enrollment that many 
of you are experiencing, and will continue to experience, in the decade 
ahead, I need hardly remind you that the clientele of higher education 
is undergoing marked change, I suggest that the models, methodologies, 
and techniques that you've developed to deal with the disadvantaged pop- 
ulation will be of great value as you seek to address the needs of an 
ever- widanlng array of constituencies. It's also gratifying to note 
that many of the positive changes that were brought about as the result 
of the opportunity programs, such as the establishment of learning skill 
centers, specialized counseling, peer tutoring and other unique instruc- 
tional strategies, have been brought to bear on the needs of the traditiona 
students who, at this point, constitute a majority of your student body. 
I re-emphasize, however, that as education becomes increasingly more avail- 
able to new populations, we must recognize, as most of you already have, 
the necessity to reshape What" you offer so as to make It more responilve 
to the unique and changing needs of your clientele, 

"So let me conclude by saying that this is a time for leadership 
and a time for opportunity. We face a difficult future. But as Thomas 
Jefferson once said, 1 like the future better than I do the past. We 
will be successful if we continue to be candid about our shortcomings 
and work to overcome them. /We will enjoy greater public confidence if 
we remain fully committed to serving student and public needs. We will 
gain increased support if public and private Institutions Join together, 
each recognizing the needs of the other, and each relying upon the other 



to help meet a ihared public mission. We will grow in stature if we kea 
reaisasslng and building upon our respective strengths^ New York can 
and must continue to be the state that best provides all its citizens 
with the best opportunities for postsecondary education^ We have the 
capacity for greatness^ And greatness as Bill Meyers once said 
"-is a question of how far we are from being where we ought to be, not 
how far we are in relation to where others are*' 

"I am sure the members of this audience need no instruction on 
priorities. Your obligations to expand educational opportunities and 
to provide vigorous and creative leadership in a difficult area are 
held in sacred trust. Because of your dedication to serving others, 
I am confident that those In charge of New York's postsecondary oppor- 
tunity programs have the future in their bones, rather than their bones 
in the way of the future. 

"In thinking of our fellowship this evening, I am reminded, in 
coming to a closer of the story of the farmer who entered his mule In 
the Kentucky Derbye An incredulous neighbor asked him ^what for?' And 
the farmer replied^ know he can't win, but 1 thought the association 

would do him some good.' 

"I am proud to be associated with you." 
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»«OTATE OF Tfffi ART" of Higher Education Programs for the 
Disadvantaged by Edmund W, Gordon* 

Edmund W. Gordon^ views the status of current opportunity prograras 
as encouraging but ha also sees some shortcomings. In eKplaining the 
drawbacks I he offers guidelines which will aid in eKpanding opportunity 
and success of higher education. 

"Helloi in view of sentiments made in that long but beautiful 
Introductionj we hardly need to hear from me^ we can simply go on to 
the discussion groups. Thank you very much for that very kind Introduction. 

"I think there are^ actuallys three versions of this talk floating 
around - one is entitled COLLEGIATE PROGRAMS FOR Tffi . DISADVANTAGED: 
PERFECTIVE ON THE CURRENT OTATE OF TIffi ART, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE 
ACTION, Now that one will be available through the ERIC Center^ the 
Committee may decide to circulate it as a part of the proceedings here. 
My dlscuasantSp that is, the persons who will be leading the group 
discussions that follow may talk, have another version which is simply 
called the STATE OF THE ARTi that's a few pages I sent to them so that 
they would have a bit of a headstart and get some idea of what I was 
going to say. Last night thinking about what I would talk about this 
morning I made some modifications that I want to share with you this rao?n- 
ing. Basically^ the three versions have a good deal in common, but. 
rermrks this morning may be less specific with respect to detailed 
discussion of developments in this field and for that X refer you to the 
first paper that I mentioned. I am going to be a bit more philosophical 
in my talk this morning. 

"The title of this paper suggests that we are talking about a set 
of behavlous or practices which are not sufficiently precise to be defined 
as science. When we talk about the art of the field we're really talking 
about the more intuitive naturalistic eKpression of It, It is true that 
the field that we are in is characterised by somewhat free swinging be- 
havior. We tend to function more intuitively; our work tends to be prag- 
matlCj we are somewhat eclectic but in a number of situations we do somehow 
succeed in making rausiCp in painting pictures; we do end up helping a 
number of young people. We see a lot of our clients grow in ways that 
they would not otherwise grow if our services were not available to them. 
NonethelesSj although the state of the art of designing' and delivering 
opportunity prograras is confused| Is contradictory ^ is conditional, it 
Is also encouraging* 1£ we take a look at our overall effects these have 
been surprisingly positive even if llmitedly so. I say surprising because 
if one looks at the history of what we are about as it has been suggested: 
we came into existence In a hurry; we were given the most difficult task 
that universities have when we were relatively unprepared for it; we operate 
under politically* socially and economically disadvantaged conditions, 
Yetj if we look at the data from the U,Si Office of Education Study con= 
ducted by J. Davles who was then at E.T.S, (I think he is now at the 
University of North Carolina) 5 or if you look at the study that I did for 
Fordp or the study that Madeline Stent did for Ford, or if you have a 
chance to look at the recent report published by The New York State 
Department of Education, all of these studies in one way or another docu- 
ment the effectiveness of our work. These data tend to show that when 
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programs with adequate support systems are operativep attrition *rates 
are significantly lower, tfcen these, programs are in operation and are 
adequataly supported^ adequately iniplemented, the completion ratei that 
is, the number of people who complete college, is significantly higher 
. than the overall national rate; for youngsters who have been exposed 
to the good progvamS| grade point averages are significantly higher. To 
restate my polntj there is evidence which Increases dally to indicate 
that college completion rates for opportunity students equal or exceed 
college completion rates for the nation as a whole* 

"If you go back to the early Clark and Flotkln Studyp those 
corapletion rates were phenomenal for U*Si higher education. If you look 
at the data reportedi If you take corapletion over 4 or 5 years and not 
concern yourself strictly with eKcellence or grade point average, we see 
that opportunity students can make it^ are making it, are doing well, 
are In many cases doing better than the norm for the nation. NoW| despite 
these very positive signs j the recently opened doors of opportunity too 
often have proved to be revolving doors* In too many instances our 
target students leave college within one year of entry or^ if' they have 
remained longer, we find that they have accumulated little credit- which 
is applicable to their college degree and of ten, perhaps more serious, 
have accumulated negative attitudes towards higher education and continuing 
education as a result of negative and destructive experiences In our 
Institutions, In some less well conceived efforts, expectation levels 
have been raised for higher than we are able to produce* These expectation 
levels are not only raised higher in the students' minds but| even more 
seriously^ excessively high in the minds of the public, as they fail to 
produce at a level we've gotten a kind of backlash, 

•'These positive and negative findings contribute to the confused 
state of our art and those who would destroy us for any available reason 
happily sieEe upon these mixed reports focussing on the more negative 
findings to support their arguments for reduced support, I assert that 
our status is confused^ because with a few exceptions our data are 
incomplete, they are weak, and often nonexistent. As one studies this 
field, we find that there are very few good evaluation studles| often we 
have been too busy delivering services or defending our programs from 
attack to study them. Often in our efforts at protecting these programs 
from premature examination we also precluded evalutation* In the two 
studies of this field that 1 have done many of my friends and colleagues 
have said quite honestly *you know Ed we would like you to look at what 
we are doingi but we don't want anyone disturbing these kids; they are 
under attack from so many sources, their odds are so greatly stacked against 
them, it's better that we not study them at all,' That position was 
understandable, it may have been^correct, 3^ 4^ 5, 6 years ago, but 
increasingly, the welfare^ the progress, the status of these programs Is 
going to be Influenced by the extent to which we can produce solid data 
relative to their effect and their nature, 

"The programs or the status of these programs is confused because 
the populations that we serve are ill-defined; generally our indicators 
are ethnicity ^ income level, prior educational experiences, geographic 
origin* These may be insufficiently sensitive Indicators to either 
plan adequately for educational experiences, or to evaluate adequately 
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the effectiveness of programs. It may be that the functional characteristics 
of the persons we serve would be more important indicators* 1 will talk 
further about functional characteristics when I make some comments about 
assessment^ but basicallys what I am suggesting here is that knowing the 
ethnic origin, or economic level of the studf?.ntp may not give us the 
appropriate leads with respect to intervening In educational support for 
that student; we need to know more about the functional nature of the 
studentj about the nature of the adaptive processes used by the student 
to master learning tasks. 

'•Another reason for the confusion is that programs are quite varied; 
ffiOP designation Is not a sign that opportunity programs of higher quality 
are being delivered nor does it guarantee that if quality programs are 
available they are offered in a climate that makes them acceptable to the 
intended recipients. Thus^ when we evaluate HEOP programs^ and this goes 
for compensatory education in general , when we evaluate these programs 
and their use^ the fact that the program has been called compensaLory , 
or ffilOP is insufficient information. We need far more informatinn about 
the specific nature of the program^ and equally important, the context in 
which that program functions* 

*'The status of our programs Is contradictory in part because the 
roles and purposes of the institutions In which they exist are contradictory. 
These contradictions exist in these institutions as a reflection of the 
contradictions in the society which has given birth to them, Mao Tse 
Tung has written a beautiful essay on Contradiction, He reminds us 
that contradiation is a feature of all phenomenal everything has its 
oppositeSj and to complicate things even more these contradictions are 
in dynamic states^ that Isj they are inconsistent and are in a constant 
state of change. That is 5 when one aspect of the contradiction is in 
the ascendancy the opposite Is in the descendancyp the fact that aspect 
A of the contradiction is ascending today does not mean that it will always 
be in the ascending positions it may reverse Itself. The tricky of course^ 
IS to recognize the actual position of these polar extremes at a given 
point in time and to adjust one's behavior or one's program in relation 
to them# 



"Now Jean Paul Satre has also struggled with the paradox of 
Contradiction and fortunately has recognised Its impact in Ae role and 
function of the intellectual as well as in the role and function of those 
institutions charged with the rasponsibility for the nurturance of Intellectj 
such as the university. Intellectuals and universities in their roles as 
nurturers of intellect are caught in a paradox of contradiction* They 
are caught in it because they are by their very nature conservationists 
or conservatives. Conservationists of the traditlonss the collective 
experiences the acquired knowledge of mans yet he who has acquired intellect 5 
she who has become intellectual ^ has in the process become committed to 
criticism which cannot but give birth to change. Intellect and Intellect 
producing institutions then are at one and the same time conservative and 
revolutionary. The intellectual and the universities tend to be liberal ^ 
in our society they have traditionally been the advocates of democracy; 
because of heightened understanding and sensitivity they are more likely 
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to be humanitarian, still we have yet to discover a way of nurturing and 
rewarding intellect- that is not elitist or at least mefitocratic rather 
than democratic, 

"The university is society- serving in purposes yet it seems that 
it must be socletally insulatedi that ISj iti purpose is directed at 
service to the society. In order to achieve this purposei that iSj 
the nurturance of intellect ^ it seems to have to be insulated from the 
society it serves. It is stimulating of change and diversity , but it 
is nurturing of conformity. It is ideally committed to the development 
of intellect^ but functionally committed to producing credentials and 
skills. What my .^rlend and mentor W*E,B* DuBois called "The Liberating 
Arts and Sciences^" havia co^e to be thnught of as a rather useless as 
vocational 5 technical and professional programs have flourished. 

"Now this contradiction between the ideal lEed commitment and the 
functional commitment of the university has been discussed in another 
conteKt by Anthony Wallacep the anthropoligist. He talks about education 
and its roles and functions in societies In different phases of their 
development; it may be that Wallace's treatment of the contradiction 
most cl^jarly points to the relevance of contradiction in education of the 
poor, Wallace talks about morality 5 intellect and skills as essential 
purposes of education and the dialectical or dynamic relationship of 
these purposes as societies move from their revolutionary phase to a 
conservative phase to a reactionary phase* For eKamplej Wallace would 
argue that in the revolutionary phase, society gives its highest attention 
to the development of morality through educatlon| here morality is 
defined as a concern of the human values, a concern with the freeing of 
man. He says that the revolutionary society gives its second emphasis to 
the development of intellect 5 this may bp because in the revolutionary 
society you need people to begin thinking in order to understand the nature 
of their oppressed condition so that they will be motivated to do some- 
thing about it, Dn the third level, the revolutionary society gives its 
attention to skill development^ 

"He suggests that in the conservative society, first attention Is 
given to skill development, because the devi iopraent of skills are essential 
to the maintenance of that society i he argues that next level attention Is 
given to moral development which one sees as socialisation, how one 
gets along in the society and only third level attention is given to the 
developme^nt of intellect. By the time society reaches its reactionary 
phase, moral development is at the top again, but now moral development 
has become law and order, 'What does the State eKpect of me?' Second 
level attention is given to skill development-techniques - 'How do 1 
serve the society?' and little or no attention is given to the develops 
ment of intellect* Now Wallace wrote that little essay back In 1960 but 
it Is interesting to see how appropriate it is to be the late I960' s and 
the early 1970' s when the university came under attack and when the greatest 
attention in our society with regard to education was given to career 
education, vocational education, our expectation of our public schools, 
of our universities, and of our colleges was to teach people how to enter 
the labor force, how to become productive persons, Wallace reminds us that 
in none of these phases of societal development Is primary attention given 
to the development of intellect; Intellect tends to be neglected in all of 
them, at least it tends npt to have priority in any of them* 
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"Now a point Wallace does not make and what 1 want to stress here 
is that the various elemants of society j»ove through these phases at 
different rates so that while the dominant interest of the position of 
the ruling group in the society may be conservative or reactionary as 
we can see in this country over the recent periodj there are elements in 
that society that may be in the revolutionary phase. If we look at the 
young people that we are concerned withs at poor peoples at ethnic minorities ^ 
at low status people^ rather than a concern with conservatlonj rather 
than a concern with conservatismj rather than a concern with reactionary 
stances J these young people either are or should be very much concerned 
with change 3 with radical change p revolution. Now, if the purposes of 
the university^ the purposes of educatlonj with all the contradictions 
in education place conservative and reactionary stances in the ascending 
position with respect to those contradictionSp and revolution in the 
descending position^ yet the people we are trying to introduce into that 
system and trying to help find their way through It^ have a different set 
of values - revolutionary values^ then we have a counterf orce. We have 
a force that is a drag upon the successful upward movement of these young 
people. So that when the university seeks to democratize in its outreachp 
but uses elitist models in the service of a reactionary society^ the 
contradictions are so obvious that it should come as no surprise to us 
that we fall as often as we succeed* 

"I say that the status of our programs is conditional. Conditional ^ 
in part because of the points already made^ but also in. its conservative 
or reactionary phasSp the nation's values are turning from expanding 
opportunity to conserving opportunity^ from a democratic back to a merito- 
cratic and raaybe even an articocratic basis for the selection and support 
of students. Here I refer to the steadily rising cost of higher education 
coupled with the erosion of opportunity for the poor as a function of the 
conservation of opportunity for the middle income group. Now 1 don't mean to 
put one group against the others but if we are going to Increase the poor of 
the eligible candidates to include higher income groups, and I think we 
shouldp we must also Increase the pool of resources to accommodate the added 
numbars and the increased costs. If we are to protect our programs and 
reduce the conditional state, it may be necessary to form an alliance between 
those who would conserve opportunity and those of us who would eKpand opportunity, 

»*With the state of our programs characterlaed as encouraging but 
confused, contradictory and conditional ^ what do we know about this art 
which can guide us as we seek to expand access to and completion of higher 
education in a democratic^ diverse and pluralistic society? At the top 
of the list I will place the establishment of continuing posesecondary 
education at low cost or free as a right of citiEenshlp, That's a radical 
move in a society where neiliher secondary nor elementary education was 
always universally availablej it's a goal to shoot for. For the present 
at leasti we must insist upon eKpanded and subsidised higher education 
opportunities for the poor as wall as for low middle income families. 
Second, we must develop Improved student diagnostic assessment technology* 
I have written and talked a great deal recently iout diagnostic and 
prescriptive approaches to education; something 1 call qualitative approaches 
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to assessment 5 and prescriptive approachas to educational design. 
The idea there is simply to move away from the assessraenL of statusi to 
move away from the heavy dependence on the quantification of behavior 
to a greater emphasis on the qualitative description of behavior 
description of the pro_cesi^es by which individuals function. The logic 
behind this argument is simple* i£ an instructor needs to plan the 
learning eKperiences for a learner ^ knowing that individual's status or 
having a quantitative category into which to assign that individual is 
far less useful than knowing the way in which the student goes about 
solving intellectual probleraSs when one develops sensitivities to the 
character of the learning procesSp one then has a lever for - a guide 
to intervention in the raodif ication of that process^ My second priority 
then, would be for improved diagnostic assessment technologyj a move 
from quanta,tlve measures to qualitative measures^ which reform instructioanl 
design* The third fellows naturally and Involves the notching of student 
characteristics and needs to institutional capability and delivery patterns. 
Here 1 am simply suggesting that we need as much information about our 
institutions as we have traditionally gotten iout our students, 

"I don* t know whether all of you have had a chance to see that 1970 repprt 
of the Commission on Tests of the College Entrance Examination Boardi 
Jim Coleman wrote a very interesting little brief for that report which 
he called ON SYMhffiTRYe He suggested that traditionally in our assessment 
and placement procedures in the transition from high school to college we 
have tended to stack the deck on the side of the institutioni we have 
provided the institution with a lot of information about the youngsterss 
but we have given young people very little information ebout the institutions* 
1 am simply suggesting that if we are to make better use of our institutionSs 
If we are to eKpand opportunityj a higher degree of symmetry must be 
achieved here. Students need as much information about us and pur capabi- 
lities to meet their needs as we need about theme Given that kind of 
symmetrical information eKChange^ then^ we have the task of matching. But 
that match somehow must break the elitist bond between institutidns and 
students p I would be very unhappy if we continue to concentrate in our 
so-called best unlversitieSp our best students^ rather I propose that 
we place more of our weakest students in our strongest institution, 

"In the iook that I wrote with DoKey Wllkarson on Compensatory 
Education we made that modest suggestion which nobody has picked up 
(in fact that has become the story of ray lifeg most of ray ideas don't 
get picked up). What was suggested was that maybe it's time for the 
strong institutions to assume greater responsibility for the education of 
the weakest students or to put It dlfferentlyi maybe my goodness as a 
professor ought not to be measured by the number of bright Columbia 
University students X can help to win scholarships and earn degrees^ 
with honors, but how many average or high risk students I can help make 
It through an even eKcell. It maybe a far more difficult task to take 
average and low functioning individuals^ and bring them to levels of 
adequacy 5 if not excel lencej that It is to preside over and monitor the 
development of those bright youngsters who are going to learn no matter 
what you do to them. I used to have a colleague who argued that the 
teacher's greatest job was to keep out of the way so that their students 
could grow and learn* It maybe that we will have to move to a controlled 
lottery as a means of selecting students, where we have selections made 
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from categorlged student pools and assign to categorized institutional 
pools; that iSj if we understand anough about students and enough about 
institutionst maybe instead of letting the individuals and the institutions 
make the choices Mybe what we need to do is to simply make admission 
a matter of chance* 

"Now you might say immediately we'd run into difficulty because we 
would waste institutional resources because so many people would be 
misplaced* 1 suspect that with impi /ed information^ this would not be 
the casej but even if it were, the results could hardly be worse than 
our present performance* Sandy Astln has a rather interesting report 
looking at the relationship between college completion and college entrance 
test scores: ha finds that the range of youngsters who complete collage 
go from the lower end of the scale to the very top of the scale with 
relatively low correlation between positions on that continuum. What 
these data seem to be saying is that there are factors other than ability 
that are operating to influence college completion and since we don't 
know what those factors are it may be that our earlier concentration on 
test scores and even grade point averages may be less useful than we 
think* 

"Fourth, we need expanded and strengthened tutorial programs, 
learning centers and targeted remediation* As we look around the country 
at the things that are working for us, we see programs that have solid 
tutorials that are based upon small groups and ona-to-one supprotive 
instructional relationships. Another positive factor is those programs 
that have learning centers (which are the closest thing to individualized 
approaches to instruction that we have In higher education. In this 
setting efforts are made to understand the learning problems of youngsters 
and to directly attack them. In addition we see programs that have 
targeted their remediation. When 1 say targeted remediation I am thinking 
of a program like the one that John Munro has developed down at Miles 
College in Alabama. He has determined that there are about a thousand 
words that his kids have difficulty withp and whan they have mastered 
them, they function much better in their college work^ thus, a part of 
this program simply concentrates on halping them to master the meaning 
of and usage of those particular words* He has also discovered that 
one of their recurring problems Is the inability to differentiate the 
quality of information* All irtforraation is the same; you read In Truej 
Love Story^ the New York Times, the Daily News^ or your chemistry text 
or your sociology text. For many of thera, if it's written, then It must 
be fact, 

''Munro says that when he is able to teach his youngsters how to 
distiniulsh the goodness information that's available, the kind of 
evidence that's required to make certain kinds of JudgmentSp they have 
acquired one of the simple skills that' s essential to further progress 
in college. With his remediation he has targeted that specific aspect 
of this function whlchi when corrected, improves the quality of the 
function* That's it. We need to make a far more serious attack upon 
the problems of learning disability in adult learners, A rather elaborate 
field of learning disability has grown up in young kids in the elementary 
levels, not too much at the secondary levels, but almost nothing at the 
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college and young adult level. In fact, the only people In the country 
that 1 know of who have taken this problem of learning disability in 
adult learners seriously is the military^ and they of course have been 
forced to if they are going to make something of the underdeveloped 
adults that they have drafted or receive now as volunteers* 

"Fifth, we need to develop a far more specific study of and 
preparation of the design and delivery of instruction in collages and 
universities^ There can exists in fact there is^ a technology of instructinn^ 
and we constantly assert that teaching is a profession^ yet for those of us 
who work at the college or university level almost none of us has any 
formal preparation for the discharge of instructional responsibilit ies^s 
These activities certainly carry a strong element of art, and there may 
always be some aspect of the artistic skill in themg but I contend that 
there are elements of science that can be brought to bear on this practice 
and we need to rapidly introduce thems 

•*Sixth| we will need radical changes in the functional character 
of higher education^ We will have to develop reward systems for a far 
broader range of talents and eKperienceSs This will take us into drastic 
curriculum reformSo We will need to move out of the hallowed walls of 
the institution into the mainstream of society, recognizing that there 
are many varif ' ies of individual learning patterns and that the range 
of learnings that we have rewarded in the university may be too narrowly 
drawn both for the changing purposes of the society and the changing 
populations of our institutions* We will need to give greater attention 
to modelingg to experiencingy and to discovery as instructional techniques* 
I am always conflicted when 1 talk about this area because most of the 
time 1 am standing up exalting people'; yet I left the ministry when I 
recognized the fact that exaltation does not stop sinning. As an 
educational psychologist^ I can tell you that it certainly dodsir t 
improve practice* If we really want to do something about the wa people 
learn and what they're going to do with what they learns we arn going 
to have to find something other than just talking at them* We've got 
to reduce the separation between the life of talk and the life of action^ 

Again, Jean Paul Sartre talks about the changing role of the 
intellectual and even suggests that intellectuality may be incompatible 
with social purposes even though it can never be divorced from it* What 
1 am suggesting here is that those of us who have r e t r e a t e d f r gm t^he 
action to do our thinking may have retreated so far that we are removed 
from the realities of the world and our thinking is distorted or limited, 
I clearly do not believe that one who is forever or constantly in the 
midst of the action can do much analytic thinking- one does need to 
retreat from time to time, but maybe there has to be much more active 
movement in and out of the retreat and the struggle if the true honing of 
intellect is to be achieved. We will need to dignify native as well as 
esoteric wisdom* As we move among the people of this world we find that 
all wisdom does not reside in the professor- there is often far greater 
wisdom in the minds of people who have never seen the university, we have 
not yet found ways to honor, to skill, to dignify that wisdon. Clearly we 
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need to reduce the separation among skill i moralicyj and intellect ae 
well. The concern here is with the values by which our lives are 
detarminedp and guided and inf luencedp the work that we dog^ the thought 
that gives meaning to life, these are all one and they must be brought 
together in one way or another if the considered and fulfilled life is 
to be lived, 

^^Finallyi opportunity for meaningful participation in the political, 
economic and social intercourse of the social order must be guaranteed 
as a right of citlEenshipi Nows what has this to do with achievement 
in higher education? Another anthropologist 5 OgbUp has reminded us that 
one of the reasons education nmy be relatively ineffective for low status 
persons is their perception of little relationship between the purposes 
and functions of formal study and the opportunity structure into which 
they move* He argues that unless a meaningful opportunity for political , 
econDmlc and social intercourse can be perceived^ asking me now to devote 
ray time to the studies or activities that supposedly make that possible 
is ridiculous since 1 see little opportunity for such intercourse* Back 
in the days when we were most concerned with school dropouts^ Mike Millerj 
a Social economist ^ startled us one day when he askedj *What will hhppen 
if we succeed in keeping all these kids in school and we end up with a 
highly trained population with no jobs to go to?" Ogbu suggested that 
it may be unrealistic to eKpect people to seriously engage In the process 
of learning if the society into which they are to move is one that is 
stacked against themj that provides little opportunity for their meaningful 
participation* The effectiveness of what we do in higher education may 
be tied to the quality of the opportunities for a satisfying life as 
perceived by our students* 

"These are just a few of the needed changes, I am certainly not 
so naive as to fail to understand that they are in some measure so radical 
that they are not likely to be immediately embraced* But it is change 
that is indicated and change which will occur. New members of the higher 
education comraunity are with us 5 they will add to the contradictions of 
the university 5 they will force the university to change and as new 
waves of studentSj traditional and non- traditional 5 comCg new institutions 
will emerge* The weight of the presence of these students and the quality 
of our work with them will influence the form that these institutions 
take. 

"X have probably talked too long but 1 must read just a small 
passage from another of my favorite mentors p Max Otto. For those who 
didn't know him^ he was Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin, In a little book which he calls The Human Enterprise ^ there 
is a particular section where he's talking about new times and new ideas; 
the sentiments that he eKpressed there are a ref lection^ 1 think, of 
the kind of concern that we need to keep In mind as we consider the 
changing institutions that we have responsibility for* Max wrote* "As 
I recall similar instances In t he past and contemplate what is taking 
place in our own day^ 1 think of a black oak that I have long admired. 
It rises seventy or eighty feet into the airj a thing of rugged beautyj 
every day of the year and every hour of the day. Whether seen in the 
searching light of noon or in the mellow colors of sunset, whether barely 
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visible as a dim mass on a dripping sultry night or clearly etched agalnit the 
sky at dawn^ each racurrlng presence arouaes a fresh sense of the oak 
tree's greatness as an achievemant of life and intimates anew something of 
that unfathomable mystery that we call nature; that coraplaxity of being 
into which every living sends its roots* 

*'But it is not the Impressiveness of this oak which just now' brings 
to mind, not its strength or dignity or beautyj it is it's behavior in 
autumn and winter - if a tree may be said to behave* Unlike the maples 
and hickories in the same groves it refuses to give up its leaves. RainSj 
snows p winds have no effect. The tug of the elements are powerless to 
bring them down* They change from green to red^ then to the color or 
rustle in the breeEej but they do not release their grip. They linger 
through the winter as memories of departed days, haunt the mind of a 
man whom a change of fortune has retired from active life, 

''Then comes spring. In March the leaves appear to be thinning 
out and before April ends, they are gone. What rains and snows and 
wlndSp blustering from withoutp could not do, the quiet prod of llf e, 
working from within, does with ease. As the sun climbs higher in the 
Zodiac and the responsive sap ascends the tree trunk ramifies itself into 
branches and twigSp the clinging leaves drop away, (*And here is the 
part I particulary want to share with you') Max saySp 'For new leaves 
do not come because new leaves are coming or to speak more accurately, 
because the life cycle of the tree turns from sustaining old leaves to 
developing new ones* It is true of the oak, it is true of the Tree of 
Life*". 

Edmund W, Gordon is Chairman of the Department of Applied Human 
Development and Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia University and 
Director of the Institute of Urban and Minority Education - Teachers 
College and the Educational Testing Service, 
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PROBLEMS AND PROS'ECTS: DIALOGUE 



Following Edmund Gordon's "State of the Art*' address was a 
discussion evaluating his racoramendations and assessment of educational 
emphasis as it stands. 



Oiacussion Leaders* 



Sister Dorothy Ann Kelly - President, Coriege of New Rochelle 

Julius C,C. Edelstein - Vice Chancellor, CUNY 

Moses Kock - President^ Monroe Community College 

Richard Trent - President, Medgar Evers College (CUNY) 

Allyn P. Robinson - Presidents Dowling College 

James S. Smoot - Vice Chancellor for Universitywide Services 

and Special Programs, State University of New York 
Robert Young - University Dean for Special Programs^ City 

University of New York 
Allan De Giulio .-Chief ^ Bureau of Higher Education Opportunity 

Programsj State Education Department 
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Following is the summary of Problems and Prospects small 
group dialogue reactions to Gordon paper i 

Gen^eral Comments 

1. Currently^ the more experienced educators (including faculty) 
seem reluctant to participate Special Programs, Concurrently 5 some 
institutions have not moved ay from traditional goals and values, while 
other institutions have accepted Special Programs and are applying non- 
traditional approachas to their entire student body* 

2* There have been changes in attitudes towards evaluation and 
result oriented data, 

3p Often learning centers and special courses have a stigma 
attached. It seems to be important to get, if not all, remediation's 
work done in the high schools, 

4, New models for testing. Watching and learning could be 
and needed to be considered, Thereforep classification of students in 
areas other than ethnic might prove more viable, 

5, The likelihood of new approaches occurring seem to be nil due 
to present old line traditions involving school philosophy^ faculty attitude 
and fears^ and the economic stress of the tlmesi 

6, Whether students stay in a program or not may be a good 
eKperience for them. Students how other characteristics of growths not 
measured by G.P.A. 

7* Commissioner Nyquist needs to know that some programs are 
successful 5 and the constraints under which programs operate| that staffs 
strive to improve the life of the student and of the community^ to raise 
the student's self image and help them reallEe their potential. 

Assessment 

1. Too much emphasis is placed on SKILLS Training and not 
enough on Independent Study and Development. 

2. There is a need for Special Program Staff Training and the 
funds to support It, 

3. There is a growing need for evaluative data on Special 
Programs and the institutions which support them. The data should be 
circulated to Facultyj administrative and other Interested groups for 
impact, 

4. Developmental skills staffing is limited and current demands " 
exceed the available pool of experts. 

5. In order to demonstrate success of the programSs Special 
Programs are bound to structure their education to meet current traditional 
definitions. 
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6, Traditional teaching stylesj curricula, and supportive 
services do not provide the students with the equipment they need for 
success and self -fulf illraent. 



In Quality .should ba defined but not by traditional maasuress 
e.g*3 high graduation, low attrition and respectable averages. 

8. Some kind of measure needs to be developed which would 
indicate that students have gained something from participating in the 
program, 

9t A basic skills diagnostic instrument that is tied to the 
realities of college-life needs to be developed* The instrument should 
not be measuring previous achievements i.e., not a regurgitation of 
middle class experience, 

10* There should be a differentiation between legislative and 
pedagogical data* 

11* There should be targeted remediation for each student group. 

12, The programs should be flexible in meeting the needs of all 
students, 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1* Increased involvement of faculty with Special Programs to 
create greater understanding, 

2. Develop program models which provide faculty with student 
material that is acceptable under traditional measures, 

3. Direct program contact with faculty via program emissary 
to faculty council Sp divisions or developments, 

4* Special Program staff should move towards reconciling 
faculty apprehension about new techniques when they become aware of it, 

5* There should be a sharing from the opportunity programs with 
all of the university systems, 

6. Continued efforts to foster educational change through new 
and alternative models must be made. This should Include new staffing 
patterns, curriculum and admission changes* 

7. Postsecondary education must be accessible and available to 
everyone desiring it. Colleges roust hold the responsibility of self = 
fulfilling direction for the students, 

8. Supportive legislation on behalf of postsecondary education 
for the public and private sector should receive primary consideration. 
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PART III 
LUNCfEON ADDRESS 

WILLARD A. GENRICH 
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AFTEBNOON ADDRESS - REGENT WILLARD A. GENRICH 



Regent Willard A. Genrich a supporter of the State's opportutUty 
programa offered suggestions as to what steps would catch the 
attention of the State's decision makers* 

''As you knoWg T am a relatively new Regunt and this monthj 1 
have been honored and challenged by being appointed as Chairman of the 
Regents Committee on Higher and Professional Education^ 1 inherit a 
long record of Regents support for special opportunity programs. 1 take 
this opportunity to say that I not only support these programs but will 
work to further them* 

^'I believe that now^ as never befores we must tell the public 
about the important accomplishments of the State's higher education 
opportunity programs^ It is a story well worth telling. 

"In the late I960' s when the public's fervor for civil rights was 
near its peakj when public revenues were rising rapidlyj and when important 
new missions were being defined for postsecondary education^ public funds 
ware literally pressed upon many of our then reluctant higher institutions 
to support special opportunity programs. 

"Now the times are different. We are an anxious societyj fear- 
ful about our futures uncertain about our foreign policyj unsure of the 
course of our economy, and concerned about the impact of rapidly falling 
birth rates upon our society and our schools* In this age of the anxious 
society^ public concerns shift to problems of Unemployment ^ high taKeSj 
lagging incomes and growthj and retrenched spending patterns. 

•'It is therefore the time to focus public attention upon our 
accomplishments^ for the higher education opportunity program is one 
of the few successful "great society" programs that has had a long-term 
impact on our colleges and on our young people. 

"1 am optimistic about the people's future support for these 
programs* My message this noon is clear. We must continue to measure 
and report on the accomplishments of the programs. This is our responsibllit 
to the coming generation of students. 

"This year marks the tenth anniversary of the State- s first 
special opportunity programi which was the College Discovery Programs 
established at the City University of New York. Until the establishment 
of this programs students were admitted to the University solely on the 
basis of their academic achievement ^ without taking into account their 
economic circumstances or the quality of the high school to which they 
were assigned. The proposed College Discovery Program at the time was highly 
controversial. 1 am told that the then Board of Higher Education debated 
for hours the merits of the program; they were reluctant to abandon the 
long-standing practice of using objective measures as the sole determinant 
of college admissions. In an initial informal vote, the program was rejected 
despite the fact that full funding was available through the State, 
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After adjounving the meeting for two hours, the Board reconvened^ adopted 
tha programp and approved the admission of 234 studGnts to the Bronx and 
Queensborough Comjnunity College. 

'*The event was precedent - shattering* The Col lege Discovery 
Program broke the barrier that biased admissions policies in favor of 
higher and middle=income studentSa Its establishment is linked directly 
to the first SEEK proprara opened in 1966" the following year the State 
University Educational Opportunity Program was offered at my Alma Maters 
Buffalo University, subsequent to that was the State's first ffiOP 
programs These programSj in turng were major factors in the establishment 
in 1969 for "open admissions" for CUNY and the companion State University 
Full Opportunity Program adopted in 1970a 

"Todayj over 33 thousand students are supported in the State* s 
150 opportunity programs. Special supplemental aid alone amounted to 
$35 mil lion and _anpther $70 million^ rovide regular operating funds to 
firiance the State/_s_PflPggtunity students a 

*' No other State in this country has shown a commitment of this 
magnitude* Among our neighbors: Massachusetts has no similar program; 
Connecticut allocates 1 ess than ^SOO^OOO for special opportunity programs| 
Ohio and Pennsylvania spend $2ij million each and New Jersey $16 million, 
California, with a population larger than ours and with a sizable number of 
disadvantaged youth, a State that spends slightly more on higher education 
than does New Yorkj allocates only half as much as our State does in support 
of special opportunity programs* 

"I am proUd also of the State's 33, thousand opportunity studentSs 
who despite the doubly disabling effects of economic poverty and education 
deprivationi demonstrated high motivation for, and successful achievement 
in their collegiate studies^ Cur opportunity students as a group have a 
better re^cord of _ college persistence and success than the entire__stu_dent 
popu^lation of many states^ They justify our State's investment in them* 

"The public sometimes regard the Regents as a tradition boards 
but I want to point out that the Regents^ as early ^s 1968s placed a 
high priority on special opportunity programs^, 

"In our 1968 Plan^ the Regents stated that ^.s. minority groups 
are over-represented among the population which meet poverty criteria 
and, ^ ^ under-represented throughout higher educational institutions in the 
State* ' That document went on to identify and commend the then un* 
coordinated efforts under way around the State, at public and private 
campuses^ to offer special opportunities^ They called on all institutions 
"to intensify their^ ef forts* e » to expand their educational opportunity 
programs, ' To further those endSp the Regents called on the Legislature 
to 'provide direct grants to enable institutions to admit increased numbers 
of opportunity students and to ©Ktend the services necessary so that they 
may succeed in higher education,^ 
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"As a footnote to history, I mention that that document of 
1968 also eKpressed the belief that after 1975 '(now) there would be 
a decrease each succeeding year in the percentage of the population 
requiring special programs* The Statewide Plan contemplated that 
, , . » the youth graduating (high school) will include students who have 
been receiving special educational attention for almost ten yearss' I am 
sorry to say thatj unfortunately 5 our elementary and secondary schools 
have not been able to meet that goal serious problems still enist in 
ouri schools I and it now appears we will be needing the collegiate 
programs for quite a while yet= 

"In any casej during the subsequent two years^ from 1968 to 
197O5 the foundations were laid for the current structure a large 
State commitment to postsecondary educational opportunity was made. 
This was made possible by the commitment of two governors and both 
Democratic and Republican Legislatures to a system of ^full opportunity^ 
which opened up the postsecondary system to 'all persons with the desire 
and capacity for higher education* * 

'•I should not pass over the history of those years ^ toop with- 
out acknowledging the strong support for those programs by the former 
Senate Majority Leaderj Earl Brydges, who recently passed awayj as well 
as members of past and present State legislatures who have been especially 
helpful in the cause of equal educational opportunity * 

'"The current position of the Regents is clear* we support and 
encourage the growth of EOF 5 ffiOPj SEEK and College Discovery as they 
continue to provide avenues of access to those who in the past have been 
excluded from higher educatlono The most recent Regents Position Paper 
on the subject states that 5 'We assume that persons of the various ethnic 
and racial groups In our society aspire to and are capable of obtaining all 
the \^arious levels of educational achievement in approximately the same 
proportlonst ' As long as there continue to be barriers to the achievement 
of this ^gpals opportunity pxograms will be among the Regents' top prij?rltles_s_ 
I repeat this as 1 am personally committed to It. 

**The quality of our programs has improved as these programs have 
grown* Program graduates with two and four-year degrees now number in 
thousands. Perhaps most strikingly^ as is stated In our 1974 Progress 
Report I Postsecondary Education in Transit ion^ there were 16^ percent in 
the fall of 1973| full-time freshmen In the State who were minorities. 
Thus minority group members are beginning to participate in higher education 
in a proportion higher than they are represented In the overall college-- 
age population of our State . 

''This trend reflects one of the major impacts the special opportunity 
programs have had that of ppening access to higher education to all . 
College Discovery and SEEK were the forerunners of Open AdmlsslonSs proving 
that it was possible to develop academic techniques for handling the needs 
of students previously unserved by the colleges of the City University. 
Currentlyj the opportunity programs are continuing to blaze an experimental 
trail developing models for serving such groups as older full-time studentSp 
prison inmates^ and persons whose native language is not English* Along 
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these linesp 1 might mention sucK services for= new populations as New 
York City Community College's Educational Opportunity Center. The 
opportunity programs have the unique flexibility and sensitivity necessary 
to seek out and serve such persons in programs especially suited to their 
needSe 

"But, in spite of the current success picture, much remains to 
be done if these programs are to completely fulfill their promiset The 
College Discovery Programs which predated all the others, now lags behind 
in terms of Stdte support; we encourage such supportj coupled with a new, 
clear definition of its role as an eKperlmental model for serving Open 
AdraisaionSe The upstate community colleges with EOF programs still 
have not been provided the wherewithal to mount the kinds of supportive 
Services we all know to be so effective for the disadvantaged student, 
SUNY's State-operated campuses have once again be#,4i denied funding for 
vitally needed pre-f reshman summer programs^ fffiOP in t he private 
sector has been held to the same student numbers for three long successive 
years, although growth has continued in the public sector. Surely all 
of our institutions should be enabled to eKpand their efforts if quality 
of opportunity is to mean that no^ student should be denied access to any 
of our colleges and_universlties on, the_ basi_s of _et 
status ., ' , 

"Full articulation among the programs has not yet been achieved; 
this must be a high priority for all of you if we are to arrive at the 
co-ordinated approach envisioned in the enabling legislation^ X believe 
that conEerences such as this can be extremely helpful in moving towards 
that goal* With program eligibility criteria now nearly universal in all 
the sectorSj 1 hope we shall soon see easy transferability for students 
to wherever their academic needs and abilities will be best served. In 
this regard we applaud SEEK' s initiation of action to allow in-transfers 
from other opportunity programs^ and hope that there Is a favorable resolution 
at an early date^ so that all of our students will have access to all of 
our programs, 

''Flnallyj In this time of tight money (and when the fervor of the 
sixties Is nearly forgotten) the message of the real success of these 
programs must be gotten across to polit'ical and educational decision^ 
makers I In terms they, understand and can be responsive toa 

'*The State's financial situation is bleak and the short-term 
outlook is not good* The budget Just passed by the Legislature is not 
adequately funded and we face the prospect of tight expenditure ceilings^ 
The outlook for the next year is bleaker still, and priorities other than 
education in health. In services for the elderly and In social service 
programs must also be met. Large increases In State funding for any 
major program will be hard to come by. We have better expeGtations for 
an expanded Federal role * 

*'The Regents have been an important Influence in pressing Congress 
for full funding of the Basic Opportunity Grant Program s a program that 
directs Federal funds for support of low-Income college-going studentSi 
Last week, I joined other Regents with the New York State Congressional 
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delegation to secure their support for our Federal Legislative program* 
That program calls for substantially improved funding of basic opportunity 
grants and for other kinds of assistance for the disadvantaged. 1 am 
hopeful for Increases In Federal support. But it is our responsibility 
yours and mine to make the case for maintaining and increasing State 
support for special opportunity programs. Let me briefly list some steps 
we can takes 

"lo We must tell the taKpaylng public the story of the academic 
success of our efforts^ The staff of our department, under Allan De Giulio 
leaderships has just completed a study that clearly demonstrates the 
effectiveness of the Higher Education Opportunity Program in increasing 
student performance in our colleges^ Slmllarj statistically sound studies 
should be undertaken for every program In the State* The results should 
be reported in the local press and statewide, 

"2s Our programs are cost effective^ There are comparatively 
few college graduates on welfare and they are a negligible portion of 
our inmate population^ regardless of recent White House activity^ It 
costs less to support a student in college than it does to support an 
inmate in prison or a person on welfare* In these periods of unemployment ^ 
a college education does not guarantee a jobs but it sure helps to find 
ones 

"3* Opportunity programs will raise the level of our society in 
which we and our children will live for many years to comes We can point 
to increases in minority representation in graduate school 5 employment in 
higher levels of salarleSp and increases in minority representation in 
high status professions as directly attributable to these programs. 

Our story must be told^ A measure of the maturity of these 
programs will be an increase in publications dealing with these issues. 
The record is a remarkable one it represents the greatest innovation 
ever seen in higher educations ^ne whichp as we move t o_ our _M c_e n t enn i al 
year a embodies the best of the Ajnerlcan ideals of democracy and equality a 
These programs are living evidence that we still believe that all men are 
created equal and are entitled to equal opportunity* 

•*For myself s and for the Board of Regents s congratulations on 
your past accomplishmentsti Please count us among your friends as you face 
the challenges in the days aheadt We shall continue to share them with 
you. 

"Thank you for allowing me to share these thoughts with you* 
1 am proud to be associated with you in this most important aspect of 
our higher education prograu" 

Willard A* Genrlch is the Chairman of the Regents Committee on 
Higher and Professional Education* 
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HIGHER EUUCATION AND TIffi DISAWANTAGED I 
THE CHANGING CLIMATE AND DlbffiNSlONS OF NEED 



Dr. Robert Kibbee, Chancellor of City University of New York 
provided description of the effect of poverty and its relationship 
to the attainment of higher education^ 

"Ladies and Gentlemen* 

'»The general assignment I have been given is to discuss what I 
perceive to be the changing dimension of "need" within the conteKt of the 
City University of New York and its students^ 1 have assumed that we are 
concerned at this moment not so much about the loiistical problems grow- 
ing out of the deepening economic malaise as we are about the more pervasive 
and fundamental problems that flow from the changing composition of our 
student bodies and how need must be intarpreted in the conteKt of their 
experience* It might also be useful and important for us to consider 
the concept of need within the context of national p state^ and local 
policy* 

"We can agree rather quickly on the effects of the recession on 
the general problem. A deteriorating economy and the concomitant expansion 
of the cohort of unemployed has expanded the number of students who seek 
financial aid. At the same time double-digit inflation has driven up the 
costs of attending college^ putting students who formerly met their financial 
needs out of their own resources Into the pool of those who require ^ 
some assistance. Concurrently, the gap between resources and needs has 
grown for triose already receiving financial assistancet Perhaps less 
understood Is the effect on low cost Institutions such as the City University, 
There Is evidence that soma significant percentage of those forced out of 
the labor force by the recession have sought to enhance their economic 
viability through additional education. Last September, for examples one 
quarter of the entering class of full-time freshmen at CUNY had graduated 
from high school prior to the previous June and 12 percent of our freshmen 
were over 25 years of age. Initial indications are that these same 
characteristics will obtain in the class entering next September, 

"But these are considerations that we must perceive as temporary 
aberrations in a long-term trend. There are, 1 believe^ more fundamental 
questions which must be posed and answered, 

"Over the past decade governments at all levels, as well as the 
universities themselves, have developed a series of programs designed to 
enable large and deprived elements of our population to participate more 
fully In one of the principal advantages of American society a college 
education, 
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»'ln the early days of this effort- not much thought was given 
to the nature of the real need of those who were now to enter the campus 
gates in ever-increasing numbers^ It was recognized that poverty represented 
a massive hurdle for a segment of our society and that without a major 
commitment of funds from many sources the mere act of admission would 
be a hollow gesturea But this was a superficial and inadequate concept 
of ''need" drawn from our own experience and not from the experience of 
the young people who came to us. I think it is important to say something 
about what we have learned for what 1 hope we have learned over the past 
ten yearSs 

"I believe we have or should have learned something about poverty., 
as it is reflected in the lives of those who are the most economically 
deprived^ It is not a matter of being a little short of cashp it is not 
the absence of an ability to own a home^ or a car 5 or be well clothed or 
well fedg It is rather a condition of existencej a condition that permeates 
everything one doesj everything one feelSj it is the problem of survivalj 
of living one day at a time without expectations^ without promise, even 
without hope* It is a grindingi debilitating and dehumaniElng experience 
which colors deeply how one acts^ what one believesj and how one feelso 
For the young man and woman to whom we often provide what we believe to 
be assistance commensurate with their needs it is not only a question of 
can they function on what is offered^ but whether or not their families 
can function on what they will be deniedg As we realize more fully the 
nature of this level of poverty , we become more conscious of the meaning 
of such terras as negative income and foregone income^ To those who must 
deal with the problem directlys these are not words in an economic glossary 
but imperative questions as to how one's family will survive if they are 
denied the income which attendance at college precludes^ 

"We have also learned that the experience of poverty has taken 
its toll in other arenas* We have learned that economic disadvantage and 
educational disadvantage are opposite sides of the same coin^ We have 
learned that educational disadvantage is not measured accurately by poor 
grades or limited academic achievements^ It is something much deeperp 
more pervasivej and more damaging than one' s high school grade average. 
It ISj In fact, a totality of educational experience that begins in the 
homes expands to the schools 5 to the teachers ^ and to the quality of 
life one lives* It is an intricate composite of environment^ motivationj 
concepts of self-worthy and realistic aspirations that are molded by an 
unrelieved life of poverty and the unrelieved experience of discriminatlon# 
For example^ I would not consider as educationally disadvantaged a "G" 
level student from a strong academic high schools Converselyj I may very 
well consider as educationally disadvantaged a strong "B** student from a 
weak general high schools 

*'The corollary to this observation is that for those truly dls- 
advantagedj financial assistance to the student does not by itself meet 
the real need. When we are dealing with young people whose scars are 
deep and have been inflicted not only by poverty Itself but by the bitter 
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fruits of a poverty that has become a way of life and which has shaped the 
environment in many ways, the need is greater than for financial assistance 
It is for the kinds of help and support that can repair the damage that 
has been done. 

»'The programs of SEEK and College Discovery at the City University 
and the Higher Education Opportunity Programs elsewhere have been developed 
on this broader concept of ^ need* ^ They are concerned with much more than 
the student* s ability to meet direct college expenses and speak to the need 
for the academic and personal support the truly disadvantaged bring with 
themo 

"If we accept this broader concept of need we are faced with 
even more difficult dilemmas which may be stated in the following manner, 

"Access to higher education over the years has been restricted 
largely to those who could afford to pay for it and to those judged 
capable of profiting from it. The first restriction varies^ of course^ 
with the cost to the student and his family and the level of their 
resources^ We recognize that where the costs at one institution might 
preclude a student from attending^ he or she might well be able to attend 
another institution of lesser coste History is also replete with the 
stories of impecunious students who worked their way through college 
performing a wide variety of jobs^ But essentially the opportunities for 
higher education have been denied to the poor with minor exceptions* 

•'The application of the criteria of academic potential has also 
varied from institution to institution and within the same institutions 
over time. As a general principles I would propose that the level of 
potential found to be acceptable is positively related to the ratio 
between the number of places available and the number of candidates 
seeking them^ As the pool of potential candidates increases the choice 
of or students decreases and the choice for Institutions increases. 

"The application of these criteria had^ as well as other less 
relevant considerations through the long history of higher education^ 
served to exclude rather systematically large segments of our population* 
Even at my own institution in times when enrollments were carrfully 
limited by available facilities and funds^ less than 5 percent of the 
student population in the university's four-year institutions was black ^ 
and a much smaller percentage was Puerto Rican, These percentages were 
in no way related to the percentage of Blacks and Puerto Ricans in the 
public schools or, for that matter^ of the graduates of the public schools. 

"There was a relationships however j which had at that time not 
yet been demonstrated a strong positive correlation between poverty^ 
ethnicity and educational disadvantage* Clearly If one admitted students 
on the basis of academic achievement gauged at a high level | the poor 
and the minority population which was substantially the same would be 
automatically excluded* If the poor were excluded then the minority 
population and those suffering educational disadvantage were also excluded 
sincej once againj they were largely the same populations. 
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"It was this realiaatidnj forcefully brought to the attention of 
the university and to the political elements of the State and city in the 
waning years of the last decade^ that triggered our policy of open admis- 
sionSe 

*'We have discovered^ however^ that the open door is not a guar- 
antee of access even at a free tuition institution* By federal standards 
the subsistance costs of attending, the City University t-Ai^fc?ud ^AOO per 
year for the unemancipated student. We have also discovered that for a 
significant portion of our potential students this is an Impossible 
economic hurdle^ Thus^ aside from the intimate relationship between 
poverty and educational disadvantage which presents a new dimension to 
the problem of nend, the sheer problem of access to opportunity remains a 
monumental economic probleme 

"Despite the efforts that have been made over the past decades 
we must remain conscious of the distance still to be travelled, Steve 
Bailey of the American Council on Education and a former distinguishad' 
Regent recently presented some startling statistics to the Congress, He 
testif ied that if the same percentage of women as men" attended college 
and the same percentage of Blacks as whitass and the same percentage of the 
poor as the affluent, enrollment in higher education institutions would 
be some six million greater than it is today. 

"Gradually we have come as a nation and as a State to the 
realisation that thare can be no realiEation of oppdrtuhity without accass 
and we have moved to create that access through a variety of efforts* 
At the State level a system of community colleges has been daveloped to 
provide low cost educational oppdrtunltles in local communities at least 
through the first two postsecondary years* The State University has been 
significantly eKpanded to both complement the community college system 
and to provide low-cost opportunities to students to continue their education 
through the Baccalaureate, The City University^ always a tuition-free 
institution^ opened its doors to all high school graduates and the 
percentage of high school graduates in the city going on to college jumped 
by 40 percent* A program of tuition assistance grants of significant 
proportion has grown out of a more modest scholar incentive program to 
expand to some degree the element of choice for low and middle income 
students* At the federal level modest programs of opportunity grants^ work- 
study funds and direct student loans has grown to Include basic opportunity 
grants that are gradually becoming entitlements* 

"Clearly the State and federal governments have moved more 
firmly and clearly toward the implementation of a public policy that 
guarantees access to higher education to all who seek it, 

**Their effortSg however, have been predicated largely on a 
view of poverty that has a limited economic dimension, 1 have tried to 
suggest that poverty for many of our citizens is more than an absence of 
money* It is rather a way of life and carries with it an array of 
psychological J emotional, and educational scars that cannot be obliterated 
by funds to cover tuition* 
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"With these considerations in mind it sGems clear to me that 
we have solved only the easiest part of the total problem. Those still 
absent from the colleges are in large part those whose needs transcend 
the cost of tuition. They are the most deprived whose real needs can be* 
mt^^t only through a combination of fiscal and educational supports that 
address the reality of their problem, 

"Beyond that is the matter of choice the expansion of 
financial assistance to reduce the gap between low cost and high cost 
institutions* Here at best we have barely held our own at a modest Leve4. 

♦*We face this large expanse of unfinished business at a tlmu 
when the public enthusiasm for higher education is depressed and when thfj 
financial resources available are shrinking* These are times when 
canaballstlc instincts surface In the most rational among us* Optimism is 
hard to find so we are left only with determination and commitment. 
Yet this has always been the lot of those who fight for justice and fairncis,^ 
in our society. There is no time to relax* The futures of too many depend 
nn how clearly we keep in mind what must be done and how tenaciously we 
pursue our vision, 
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Jamei F. Kelly, EKecutlve Vice Chancellor of State Universltv 
of New York pointed out the need for and effective evaluation systGrn. More 
attention^ he f eelss should be placed on tailoring the program for the 
student. 

Mr, Kelly commented that the higher education system is not 
an elite system* In this framework, higher education opportunity programs 
still are not totally accepted. These programs are on the periphera 
of the higher education system. He further commented that although a 
lot has been learned since the beginning of opportunity programs^ there 
still Is not enough knowledge to take the next steps That is to say that 
the existing evaluations are not enough. Evaluations should tell us what 
ia wrongs according to Mr. Kelly. They should go beyond evaluating 
students' success and look at the administrative facility, Mr, Kelly 
feels that siich questions asj »»Have programs been set up successfully and 
are facilities arranged for the benefit of students and teachers to aid in 
the learning processes?'* should be asked. An evaluation study of how 
the system has been structured and organized is neededp according to Mr^ 
Kelly, This study should suggest how to integrate all the reporting and 
master plana into one document. Mr, Kelly raised the question about 
whether or not there is in the accumulated knowledge and data the informa- 
tion on how to tailor programs to particular students. He further asked, 
"Do we keep in mind that we are dealing with human beings and not just 
numbers?*' In the evaluation process^ wei perhapSj have gotten carried 
away with looking instead of evaluating the method of delivering the 
educational services and learning the method of tailoring a program for 
a particular student was another thought expressed by Mr. Kelly, Mr, 
Kelly felt that the participants at the conference have the greatest 
opportunity to break the cycle of poverty and this is his challenge to all 
people involved in educational opportunity programs^ 
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Knburt L. L^ayton, President of Hofstra Univi^rsity obsfirveci that 
a numbtir <if minority students suffer because they don't meet HEOP' eligibility 
but still maintain a need. He also noted a difference in State support of 
HEOP and other programs and went on to suggest some steps which would aid the 
institutions and the adminlstratian of HEOP. 

"Independent colleges have been concerned with providing 
educational access and opportunity to students from disadvantaged and 
minority backgrounds for many years^ 

"New York University began a special program in the early 1960* s 
using its own resources and outside funding. Hofstra began the NOAH 
Program in 19645 5 years prior to the establishment of the state fffiOPs 
It is not news to anyone in this room that the independent colleges 
provide significant matching funding for students enrolled In the fffiOP 
programs^ This support is a tangible sign of the institutions commitment 
and their willingness to assume the social obligations to improve conditions 
in our society. 

"While this effort is a reflection of commitment on the part of 
the Institutions involved in a particular sense^ it is a source of concern 
as collectively these institutions are pressed financially by inflation 
and other economic problems that threaten their ability to maintain present 
levels of funding for HEOP students. 

"The record of success that the HEOP programs have achieved is 
well documented by the State Education Department. It would be unwise to 
assume that the achievement of these programs is fully understood either 
among the public officials who must annually appropriate funds for HEOP 
students or among the faculties, administrators; and other students at 
your various campuses. In a time of institutional and economic stress^ there 
are many well meaning people on campus who may think other priorities 
should take precedence over the institution's commitment to its ffiOP 
program. A failure to communicate effectively what you have achieved 
and how your program relates to the institution as a whole could be fatal 
to your program^ This is part of your responsibil Ity ^ you must do it well, 

"The natural reluctance of these Institutions to rely upon 
Albany to fund HlOP on a year-to-year basis has tended co create real 
administrative problems for ycu who must work with the students and your 
institutions* To achieve a st»nse of permanence in regard to ffiOP is 
important to maintaining morale and confidence that the good work that has 
been done in the past will be continued in the future. We know that the 
HEOP programs have not always been as successful as we would want them 
to be. As with most efforts of this type it is difficult to establish 
such a program and to develop the trained personnel and understanding 
among faculty and administrators that is so essential to achieving good 
results, 

"An example of this is our own NOAH program at Hof strap where 
in its first five years a little over 40% of the students completed the 
program successful ly; with the add it ion of supportive services and other 
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.. special efforts with which you are . £a.mil±s.r^ The retention completion 

. ratio has increased over 70% of thost* enrolled, TK 3 grade point average* 

of the HEOP sLudunts is significantly higher than similar students who 

were enrolled in the mld-60's. 

»'0f equal importancs we think is the fact that the attrition for 
73-74 at Hofstra among HEOl' stud-rjuts was substantially less than the 
attrition among all other ^Ludi^?vi-.]> erirolled in the University, This 
fact contains both good anH uad news. The good news is that the FffiOP 
students with the joint financial support from ins titutional g state and 
federal sources and the efforts of the academic counselors and adminiatrators 
of HEOP are making it^ 

''The bad news is that the students ,^rom minority groups who are 
not eligible for the HEOP programs are j ^i nding_i_t increasingly difficult 
to maintain their enrollment At Andepr yd^ ■ ^ n colleges where rising co s ts must 
be passed on to the students in the £ nrrn o f^higher tuition charges . Many 
of the students who have to leave prl-jr graduation do so because of 
financial reasons^ Just as in most othe> areas of economic life the 
reality is that the minority students ^3". d their families tend to eKperience 
more economic hardship even though the; timy not be eligible for HEOP funds ^ 

*«lt is distressing to note tld^^ cne s tate support for HEOP 
students on Jthe average is 1 e_ss_ than _i> < s to scudents from similar 
programs who are enrolled in the EOF a iEF.^ programSj particularly in 
light of the fact that the institution£i,; /'.mrgns at the independent 
colleges for tuition and fees and room anu ^0^7:6 are substantially higher 
than that In the public institutions^ 

*'l am certain for most of you in this; room this is one of 
the most vexing problems that you have to face on a day by day basis* 
. Your students are often forced to borrow money and seek jobs. The 
additional pressure that is placed upon the student as a result of these 
necessary steps may be a deterent to academic progress and in some cases 
a decisive factor in whether they succeed or fail, 

"There are some specific suggestions I would make in this regard 
that X believe would be helpful both to, the institutions and to those who 
are directly involved with the managementi*iand supervision of HEOPe 

*'l* The institution should assess its commitment and the goal 
of HEOP program as it relates to the overall objectives of the institution. 
If it is determined that the institutions involvement with HEOP students is 
part of the overall objectives of that institutions this declaration should 
be made in a simple and straightforward manner. The permanent status of 
the program should be recogniaed by a Joint appointment of the ffiOP 
administrators as it would be on a comparable basis for faculty or other 
comparable administrative positions, 

"2, The State Education Department through the Regents should 
clearly and specif icially reaffirm its permanent commitment to the maintenance 
of these programs to be sustained by annual appropriations^ from the 
legislature on a long-term basis. If possible, contracts should be 
eKecuted, between the institution _and the state similar to the contracts 
that eKis^ for the contract colleges at Cornel 1^ Alfred and Syracuse * 
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»4iopefuHyi this would remove much of the economic uncertainty 
that seems to develop in regard to HO^, The state has a financial crisis or 
some other problem arises in regard to students enrolled in programs for 
the educationally and economically d isadvantaged* 

'*3. Alsoi 1 would urge that you who are the directors of your 
programs coordinate as closely as possibly j^ith, your admissions officers and 
key faculty personnel to achieve as much as possible a smooth working 
relationship that would enhance their understanding of your programs and 
the needs of your students and at the same time help your individual programs 
to play a significant and meaningful role in implementing the overall 
goals of your institution. 

"Practically every independent institution in the State of New 
York is concerned about the future^ All of us are well aware of the 
demographic information that has been provided by the State Education 
Department that demonstrates there will be sharp decline of the number of 
high school graduates in the next few years that will continue until 1990^ 

"Facing these problems it is of the utmost importance that every 
institution that has a HEOP prograni provides for these schools to serve a 
new constituency that may not have been too great in past years but could 
become increasingly significant in the not too distant future* 

"If this is to happen it will require greater effort and involvement 
on the part of all of us for we cannot allow ourselves to use the ffflOP 
pro£rajng J^exeiy to offset declining enrollments and_ng^ ^effectively carrying 
out the mission of helginE ^he^e students to get a good education and 
prepare for productive role in society which is the primary purpose of all 
of these programs and indeed the basic mission of the independent ^^col leges 
in the State of New York* 

"It will be much more difficult to achieve what I have said than 
it has peen to say its 

"I believe this is where it's at* I wish you well in your 
endeavors. " 

Robert Pay ton is also Chairman of the Public Affairs Committee 
of the Commission of Independent Colleges and Universities* 
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PART V 
CONCURRENT WORKSHOPS 

A, ECOLOGY OF PROGRAM ' SUCCESS AND FAILURE 
Modarator - Edmund W, Gordon 

Panelists - Henry Richards^ Malcolm Robinson^ Russell Wise 
Recordar - Marguarita Brownj HEOP Director^ New York Instituta of Tech, ^ 

Old Westbury 

B* NEW ACADEMIC PROGRAMS AND TFffi NON-TRADITIONAL , STUDENT 
Moderator - Alvin P. Liarhaimar 

Panelists - Nancy Bunch, Kevin DonohuSs Francis Macyg Donald Nolan 

Racorder - Lawrence D, Martelg Directorj FffiOPp University Collage of Syracuse 

Ct RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN AN AGE OF ACCOUNTABILITY 

Moderator - Yvonne Tormes 
.'Panelists - George Blair, A, J. Franklin^ Louis Hoffman 
Recorder - Marcia Warrington 

D* PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF SOUND PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

Modarator - Albert Barrlan 

Panelists - Lee Brown, Nell Kleinmang Ramon Rodriguez 
Recorder - Chris Johnson^ Doris St. Clair 
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Session SA 

ECOLOGY OF PROGH^M SUCCESS AND FAILURE 



A - Ecology of Program Success and Failure 
Moderator - Edmund W* Gordon, Teachers College 

Panelists - Henry RichardSj sslstant Vice president for Academic 
AffairSi State University Center at Buffalo 

Malcolm Robinson, SEm Director, City College of New York 

Russell Wise^ fffiOP Director ^ The Junior College of Albany 

Recorder - Marguerite Brown^ fffiOP Director^ New York Institute of Technolo] 
Old Westbury 
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Workshop A 



Ecology of Program Success and Failure 

SUMMARY 

With increasad access to post-secondary institutions for the victims 
of racism and educational disfranchisement has come the problem of adjusting 
the student and institution to the eKpectations and perspective of each* 
The task has been complicated by the reactions of conservatives traditionalist 
faculty who have viewed the increase of minorities as^ lessening of the power 
of the faculty^ and who have viewed the increase of minorities as a lessening 
In the quality of their institutions (generally ascertained from SAT scores)* 
Whether one views higher educational institutions as having a moral respanslbillity 
to non- traditional students or not, the truth of the matter is that the failure 
of Society to provide adequate opportunity for all to acquire the requisite skills 
for meaningful lives and optimum alternatives for their progeny ^ has forced a 
first aid approach on the part of these institutions* Obviously^ the many 
historical variables operating to frustrate raclAl minorities in actualizing 
their Intellectual potential have not been of their maklngi and as artificial 
as the concept of race is, unf ortunatdy, many of the prescriptions for 
rectitude must begin with mechanlsmSs which during the interim^ shall have 
to be designed to overcome the relative disadvantage that the non-traditional 
student brings with him. 

The challenge to higher education is to recognize the dilemma, its 
origins^ and the requisite prescriptions and to alter the institutional 
perspective in accordance with these national needs* Higher education 
institutions have historically adapted themselves to changes In national 
needSi e^g*^ ROTC programs Initiated in World War II^ and science needs in 
the late 1950' s. They should not allow the racist traditions of this 
society to operate against their meeting the very real human needs of the 
nation today. 

Moderator Edmund W* Gordon p Teachers College 

Panelists - Henry RichardSj Assistant Vice President for academic AffalrSs 
State University Center at Buffalo 

Malcolm Roblnsoni SEEK Director^ City College of New York 
Russell Wises HEOP Directors the Junior College of Albany 

Recorder - Marguerite Browns HEOP Director, New York Institute of Technology^ 
Old Westbury 
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WORKSHOP B 



NEW ACADEMIC PROGRAMS AND Tffi NON-TRADITIONAL STUDEfff 

The Workshop session on ''New Academic Programs and the Non- 
Traditional Student*' was attended by app coKimately forty peoples 
representing a mix of both private and public institutions. Few people 
left or entered the session after it began and there was a general atmosphere 
of attentlveness and interest in each of the four presentations. The 
moderator. Associate Commissioner Lierheimer encouraged questions and 
discussion after each presentation was made. The order of discussion 
followed the program agendas 

1* Ms, Nancy Bunchj Associate Professor of Human ServlceSs 

Empire State College 

2, Mr, Kevin Donohue^ Project Director'^ HEOP, Marist College^ 

Greenhaven Correctional Facility 

3* Mr^ Francis Macy^ Directorj Regional Learning Service 

4, Mr, Donald Nolanj Coordinator of Academic Programs^ 

State Education Department 

No formal papers or statements were made and the general procedure 
followed a rather Informal ^ relaKed conversational manner. Despite the 
general informality^ the reaction of the participants clearly indicated 
that a thorough presentation was made by each member of the panel within 
the ten minute time limit set by the moderator. 

The session presented very different sorts of programs , ranging from 
degrees by eKaminatlon to degree programs for ex-offenders. Although 
differentj each of the four Innovative programs held the following commonalities: 

1, Students who have not proceeded up the higher education ladder 
in a sequential order^ i.e*, drop^outs^ inmates, veterans* 

2, Programs designed to meet each student on his own terms, i.e,, 
educationally economlcallyg geographically and personally* 

3, None of the '^clients'- served by the programs have a terminal 
degreeg 

4* Innovations in the process or mode of gaining access to the 
higher educational system, 

5, None are non-traditional new degree pro^rams^ or new academic 
degrees. New academic degrees, curriculaj and programs are 
sorely in need of research and development* 

The following are summaries of the presentations made by the panelists, 
^ter which are those questions directed to the particular panelist by 
the members of the audience. 
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Ms. Nancy Bunch, Empire State Collese 



Empire Statu College boasts an innovative student-orianted program 
fieared to allow the student to dt^sign his/her own "learning contract;" a 
situation where the student chooses his own mode and rate of learning. 
The student sets forth his own educational requirements and curriculum, 
.makes his own alterations in program and participates in his own evaluation. 
The "learning contract" system does not give much opportunity for peer 
support due to the individualization of the program but the students can 
share goals and interests, etc. 

The Empire State College program is serving some educationally and 
economically disadvantaged persons, although the program was not designed 
solely for them, Ms. Bunch stated their interest in bringing on faculty 
who are trained to work especially with this type of student. Most of the 
students at Empire State have good academic skills but dropped out of college 
after two years or are persons who attained the college level in ^'Life 
Experience," This college presupposes a great deal of academic self-reliance 
on the part of the student. 

Ms. Bunch was then asked by a member of the audience to discuss the 
flexibility of the program at Empire State In terms of the effect of new 
information on the students, themselves, 

Ms. Bunch replied that it often is a question of what the student is 
claiming he has learned. Because the student's evaluation is a highly 
personal and individualized process^ each student is evaluated completely 
different, A student may claim he has functioned at a higher level due 
to his previous meditation. After an interview with him, the philosophy 
instructors may feel that tiiis claim is valid, thus showing that their 
interpretation of the student's evaluation is completely open and often 
giving the student the benefit of. the doubt. Again, the point was stressed 
that this program provides virtually no supportive services at this time and 
therefore does enroll the poor but usually educationally capable students, 

Mr. Kevin Donohue, Marist College 

Marist College/Greenhaven Program is a maximum security prison which 
offers inmates the opportunity to attain a college degree while serving 
their term. Mr. Donohue described the typical inmate as a 28 year old^Black 
male, from a large urban area. Usually the inmate is serving his second 
term prison, with two years until his "conditional release date." He is 
generally a high school drop-out, having completed the 10th grade. He 
is married in most cases but due to his previous prison sentences, has 
become alienated from his family. Because the inmate spends 18 hours of 
each day in his cell, he is very well read. He will receive his high school 
diploma while incarcerated and is primarily concerned with the behavioral 
and social sciences - in particular, sociology, psychology and economics. 

The educational process at Mar ist/Greenhaven has three phases: 
the first phase is called the In^^f acil ity stage* Initially, the student 
is matriculated, his academic deficiencies are defined, he is tutored in his 
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weak areas and is enrolled in developmental or remedial college courses. 
Second is the Transitional siige. This is the period when the inmate is 
approaching probation or release. He is indoctrinated with what to eKpect 
on a college campus and is counseled to clarify his academic objectives 
(e,g.5 at what academic institution to continue his aducation)^ He may 
then be transferred to a minimum security prison where he might comrnute to 
a college campus daily and return to prison at nights The third stage 
is i:he Stabilization^ This is the period of time during which the inmate 
accustoms himself to spending more time on campuSs returning to prison only 
on weekends (Mr, Donohue mentioned that problems arise here because many 
inmates resent returning to prison for the weekend when their new acquaintances 
outside the prison enjoy freedom)s Because the change from prison to college 
campus is traumatic in many easesi the program provides counselors in this 
last stagey who also arrange the inmates' financial aid package. 

Among the questions presented to Mr,* Donohue by the audience were: 

Question: At the early stages of the educational process p who assumes 
the cost? 

Response: Mr, Donohue replies that the cost is assumed by Marlst 
College and HEOP, 

Question: Is Marist the only educational institution in Greenhaven 
and if not^ how do you work with other institutions? 

Response: Dutchess Comniunlty College is located in Greenhaven and the 
two facilities mutually serve students with the mutual 
transfer of credits, Dutchess is currently phasing out 
their program^ 

Question: From where does the staff at Marist comeg what criteria is 
established to decide what students will be admitted to 
the program and what is the recidivism rate? 

Response: The staff comes primarily from the greater New York City 

metropolitan area so that relating to the inmates who come 
primarily from large urban areas will be facilitated. The 
criteria used to admit students is the HEOP criteria. Since 
there is only limited fundings screunlng during the Initial 
interviews to determine the inmate's objective and motivation 
is important. 



Question: Are there any programs for wcmani 

Responses Yes^ the Bedford Correctional Institution, However, ^ the 
school is not presently operating, Mr, Donohue said that 
Marist College wants to establish a co- educational community 
college. He also made the point that very few women get 
degrees while in prison because the populations fluctuate 
due to the generally shorter terms ^ and there are fewer 
opportunities for women to attend school while in prison- 
Commissioner Lierhiemer informed the workshop that CUNY, 
SUNYj SEDj Department of Correctional Services and Independent 
Colleges have formed a Statewide Advisory Council on Post- 
secondary Inmate Education, 
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Mr, Francis Macy, Regional Learning Service 



Mr, Macy feels that the major barriers preventing the re-entry of 
disadvantaged and "drop-outs" back into society are not educational but 
rather a matter of proper information and direction* Citing Thomas 
Childers^ "the disadvantaged don't know which information channels or what 
programs eKist to meet their needs," Mr, Macy stated that we need to know more 
information on the habits of the disadvantaged in order to channel them through 
the proper sources. From his observations and research, Mr. Macy said that 
the disadvantaged are locked into a deficient information system, that they 
lean on formal channels of information only when other information channels 
prove to be wrong and that generally the disadvantaged rarely read either 
books or magazines. He stated that the standard University literature is 
either inappropriate, unreadable or irrelevant to the disadvantaged person 
and, as this literature is a primary source of Information and widely used 
in high schools, it should be changed to meet the literacy levels of the 
disadvantaged. Finally, of those persons who have dropped out, 55% of the 
drop-outs are due to family responsibilities, 24% due to academic problems and 
21% due to financial problems. 

Question: Mr, Macy was asked how the Rrgional Learning Service reaches 
out to the Native American Community in Syracuse, 

Response: Due to the high drop-out rate of Native Americans in high 

schools, the chief concern of the tribal elders is the 

attainment of the high school diploma, rather than the college 
degree at this time. 

Mr, Donald J. Nolan, Regents External Degree 

The Regents External. Degree Program is based on the concept that 
college isn't the only route to higher education. The Regents External 
Degree Program is unique in that it has awarded 70,000 credits State-wide. 
In addition, since 1972 it has enrolled 9^000 people in the United States 
and has currently graduated 2,300 students with Associate of Arts and Bachelor 
of Arts degrees. Yet, it is the only program with no teachers and no campus. 
This is an examining program with limited supportive services. However^ the 
student's program of study must be evaluated and the Regents Board will 
accept both college and military credits. Mr. Nolan stated that 70% of the 
students have previously attended a college^ 60% being male, and 40% female. 
There are currently 200 students enrolled while in correctional facilities 
with 10 graduates to date. The average age of the Regents External Degree 
student is 37. The program is available to nearly everyone since it is a 
low^cost program: there is a $50 entry fee^ $10 graduation fee and $25 
additional fee each year after entry. As an aside^ the entry fee is waived 
for students enrolled in EOF, SEEK and ffiOP programs. There are 200 volunteers 
who function as resources for information, 

A question from the workshop audience was then addressed to all of the 
panelists i 

'-Each of the programs are unique. But they are common in that each 
is innovative in creating new modes or access to non=traditional students. 
However, are you working on innovative content, new academic degrees or 
new academic programs?" 
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Ms, Nancy Bunch : 



The shift in our program is toward delivery and content* Each 
student designs his own degree program which falls within the guidelines 
of SUNYj but the interpretation is fleKible, The components that comprise the 
individual's degree are not definedp but rather^ the degree specifications 
depend on what the student wants to learn and what competencies and aKperiences 
he brings m th him. The major concern is that college level competence 
and achievement is demonstrated, 

Mr. Donald Nolan : 

The examinations of the degree program are of the same content as 
campuses in the State, 

Mr, Kevin Donohue : 

The content of our program is the same as on a college campus and there 
is a problem with innovation in the prison. The prisoners want to be assured 
that the college degree they receive is exactly the same as if they were in 
regular universityj otherwise, they feel they are being cheated* 

Mr. Francis Macy i 

The Regional Learning Service is designed solely to achieve a better 
"match-' between the learner and the opportunities available to him. The 
Regional Learning Service helps to connect people to the institution or 
agency that can meet the specific needs and dasired to help them* 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN AN AGE OF ACCOUNTABILITY 

This workshop entitled Research and Evaluation in an Age of Accountabi 1 i Ly 
concerned itaelf with answering questions about present research and evaluation. 
The panelists all deeply involved in the field olfered nuw ideas for futnrt^ 
mythnds of evaluation^ 

MnderaEor - Yvonne TormeSj University Administrator^ College Discovery 
Program 

Panelists - George Blairj Director^ Manhattan Educational Opportunity 
Center 

Ao J« Franklins Research Associate in the Institute of 
Comprehensive Human Development ^ Rockefeller University and 

Adjunct Associate Professor, Teachers College^ Columbia 

University 

Louis Hoffman, Director of Research^ SEEK (CUNY) 

Recorder - Marcla Warrington^ Director^ HEOP Manhattanvllle College 

A, J. Franklin began the presentations by posing the question, '"Why 
should there be research in Opportunity Programs and what course should it 
take?*' He stated that we find the non=traditlonal program being evaluated by 
the traditional evaluator. We find research and development being expected 
even though it is not really funded; and programs must skim off their budgets 
in order to do so* 

Mr, Franklin eKplained that there is a simple answer as to why there 
* ould be research, Non= traditional programs are operating within a traditional 
situation* Programs often have had to send their own people to give intuitive 
information, not hard research material* Research^ development and evaluation 
data would provide for quality control and would give support to suggestions 
for continuance or deletion of program operations. However, the course to be 
taken in Opportunity Program research and development is not simple* There 
is limited availability of program models, literature and staff among 
traditional resources; and programs must match their level of proficiency with 
whatever models and tools are available* 

Noting that non- traditional staff has been found able to communicate with 
students^ Mr, Franklin emphasiEed that this staff has an additional responsibility 
to educate the same students* Program staff must now further research and 
develop those few aspects of instruction, counseling and tutorial that have 
been tentatively identified as germane to an effective non-traditional approach* 

1* Instruction and Curriculum - There is the necessity for a match between 
instructional strategy and the instructional needs of students. The dynamics 
of the instructional process within the traditional lecture format is reportedly 
insufficient for non-traditional students* The students are not accepting it 
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and teachers are resisting changing it* Multimedia^ though too QKpenslvej has 
been found effective^ Peer group instruction has also been found effective^ 



High-interest/low-skllls materialSj which are not too elementary, 
appear to combat the problem of currently ineffective materials. Staff 
development materials have also shown a success potential. Instructional 
objectives as releated to materials offers promise in curriculum development^ 

2. Counseling - Camouflaging behavior has been defined as that behavior 
adopted by students when they are not performing at the lovel eKpecteds 
Disruptive activity is one behavior so identifieds There is a need to research 
other behaviors which will give counselors useful insights into the socio' 
emotional needs of students. Counseling strategies and format need further 
study and improvements For eKamplej peer counseling has been reported as 
effective* This alternative needs to be studied more closely, 

3i Tutorials and Assessment ^ The literature on tutoring discusses individual 
vs, group ef f ectivenesss Some programs have developed model Ss Programs have 
had to design their own testing and assessment modelss Considered attention 
should be given to those presentations and discussions in the other workshops 
which report on and evaluate these areas* 

Louis Hoffman in his presentation asked the workshop participants to 
distinguish between the concept of accountability and the operations of 
research, development and evaluation* He proposed that assessment of program 
effectiveness comes to the forefront as a result of a call far accountability 
in the use of funds* He observed that assessment is being made through three 
(3) types of evaluations which function in higher education: 1) Management 
techniques, (the most recent type) 2) Audit techniques and 3) Commission 
report, Mr* Hoffman analyzed the effectiveness and limits of these techniques 
and then concluded with his recommendation for a reasonable approach* 

Management Techniques 

Governmental bodies insist that monies which are eKpended are used 
within legal guidelines established by laws and statutes of the particular 
jurisdiction body* In addition to laws and statures^ most states have erected 
Boards, CommisBionSj and Coordinating Councils which oversee diverse educational 
efforts to assure proper fit between these efforts and master plans which set 
up broad objectives and often map out activities which are designed to fulfill 
these objectives. The Regents master plan^ updated for completion each year is 
a good example of this kind of effort. As a concomitant acitvity to the 
development of master plans is the institutionalization of new management system 
which presumably allow administrators ^ legislators, boards and coramlssionSj to 
see exactly how well these programs are meeting the objectives which are laid 
out in these master plans. 

Program Planning Budgeting Systems, Systemi: Analysis, Management by 
Objectives, Cost-Benefit Analysis, are rationall i management techniques which 
have enormous potential for Influence over highei education and higher educational 
opportunity programs. The basic question which must be raised regarding these 
techniques is the extent to which they can help answer significant questions* 
Take the question of benefits regarding higher education to the student and to 
the society by enrollment and completion of higher education on the part of the 
economically and educationally disadvantaged student. Applying a cost-benefit 
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analysis to this situation would entail specifying what a program or institution 
aims to achieve, its goals and its benefits to clients and SDciety, The evalua- 
tion of the programs uses appropriate analysis of inputs^ outputs, and 
prpcessas which link them together , and along with determination of costs^ 
tries to determine efficiency of and productivity of the program* 

As Martintrow has pointed out^ there are three significant dlfficulites 
encnuntered by such techniques in answering the question of what benefits ensue 
from higher education when impacts and outcomes are considered. In the first 
place^ all the benefits and gains to students cannot be eKhibited during -the 
course of the program or Immediately afterward. Many gains may appear in 
careers and life styles only after many years have passed. In a narrow 
economic sense, the rates of return for a college education cannot be calculated 
until a college attendee has entered the work force and has established an earning 
pattern. Another problem with analyEing incremental life-time earnings lies 
in the fact that eKtrapolat Ions of data on income from college graduates 
twenty or more years ago may not apply to today's graduate^ Secondly, the 
effects of higher education may be very difficult to measure and even if 
measured, difficult to assign benefits to. Changes in students' values^ 
attitudes, aspirations, aptitudes, moral character are examples of these 
effects which fit uneasily into cost-benefit analyses* A third issue facing 
this type of analysis is that it is difficult to isolate the specific effect 
of college attendance from all other factors such as family, friends, church, 
which also shape the same traits which colleges attempt to influence. 

Because of these difficulties, accountability techniques focus most 
closely on outputs which are more easily measured^ and which are relatively 
short range. There are other benefits which are usually not considered in 
these techniques of management. If the gains accruing to individuals are the 
only ones measured, then the so-called ''external benefits^' are eliminated. But 
these are some of the most important* When large numbers of minority dis- 
advantaged students are introduced into the higher educational system^ it 
is likely that there are changes in consciousness for all groups in the 
colleges* Reductions of intergroup tension, reductions of prejudicej and 
greater understandings of the problems and strengths of other subcultures are 
variables which will be missed when the net of impacts or outputs is drawn 
in. 

If rationized management techniques do not provide complete answers 
to important questions about the benefits of Special Programs in higher education, 
they do seem to be good at accounting for public funds and determining 
whether programs live up to fiscal requirements of laws, statutes and master 
plans* The management techniques, if carefully used however^ are likely to be 
an improvement over some other methods which have been used to assess efforts 
of colleges and universities* 'Two methods which might be mentioned are the 
audit report such as the Legislative Committee on Expenditure Review^ called 
College for the Disadvantaged , and the commission report such as the Regents 
Report, and The Carnegie Commission Report^ called Post-^Secondary Education 
in T ransit i o n , 
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The Audit report pays far too little attention to appropriate 
input and ouEput measures. It relies heavily on statistics gathered 
through processes like the Higher Education Opportunity Program reportSj 
such as the kind SEEK is obliged to submit each year. 

Looking at data on attritionj retention^ gradepoint averageSi credit 
attained, and graduates produced^ it concludes that some prograrns are doing 
a good job and others are deficients Applying even crude analyses to their 
own data, we find in the LCER report that incoming student characteristics 
differ greatly at the various program sites* Some of the more obvious 
important inputs are family income and high school attainments It is cerLainly 
true that a poverty level income is not the same in New York City as it is 
elsewhere in the State. Similarly attainment of a high school average of 80 
in high schools in poverty areas in New York City does not represent the same 
level of achievement as 80 in a more affluent community etsewhere. Equating 
groups on these variables simply will not answer the question of which programs 
SEEK or FffiOP programs at the State University are doing a better jobj or even 
whether they are doing the job at all* The use of cumulative credits attempted, 
and cumulative credits earned as measures of student progress does not take 
account of special ways opportunity programs specify full-time student 
attendance. SEM, for example requires twelve contact hours for full -time 
student status. This may not be twelve credit hoursj and may lead to estimates 
of slower progresSj using traditional measurements of progress* 

Commlsa^ion Report^ 

The Commission report approach seems to suffer from another kind of 
problem. There is simply not enough reliable research on which to answer the 
broad policy Issues to which these commissions are addressed. Congregations 
of bright people certainly can make reasonable Judgements but if there is not 
enough valid research and evaluation information on the Issues at hand^ then 
the conventional wisdom will emerge. Far too often this will not be enough. 

R^ecommenda t i o n 

What then can be done? An approach which combines the scope of the 
management information systems approach, and the rigor of experimental design 
would seem to be reasonable. Compensatory programs should be instituted which 
are clear about exactly what is to be compensatedj and what are the ultimate 
aims and goals of such programs. Then the program developers can submit 
alternative approaches to these goals. The methodologist can then devise 
experimental designs which will ultimately help decide which approach is 
more fruitful. 

The rationalised management approach can of course be sensitive to 
potential program variation and its possible effects on the goal variables, 
but this is not usually not the case. Far too often programs are instituted and 
the structures which are developed to handle the processes needed to carry out 
these programs are not flexible enough to work out alternative approaches. 
Management techniques are good for accounting but not evaluation and research* 
Evaluation is the systematic collection oC evidence to determine whether in 
fact certain changes in t he system are taking place as well as to determine 
. the amount and degree of change. Research seeks to understand cause and effect 
and undertakes a detailed analysis of the variables regarded as significant 
in producing change. 
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George Blair's presentation challenged program researchers to 
'♦Pack and jump your own chutej*' 1*6*3 t>e responsible for the preparation 
and utilization of their own researche He further advised that 1) a hard 
look be taken at a selected number of items, 2) the approach be eccelectic 
and 3) there be recognition that a lot of nonsense is often said under the 
guise of research^ evaluation and accountability* 

Mr* Blair proposed an overall general approach for consideration 
by the groups The approach recognizes the concept of taxonomies for 
researchingj identifying and developing hierarchal levels of skills that 
can impact immediate to long-range objectives» Givenj a priority, that educa- 
tion is simply a composite of functional a survival and et^hical skills, Mr, 
Blair deducted that everyone is educatedi The problem is to move from one 
level to another^ By eKtension, the same skills operate and underlie 
strategies not only for individuals but for groups and institutions as well. 
Each skill can be researched^ developed, manipulated or evaluated. 

Admonishing that programs traditionally have dealt only with attention 
to the functional skills of the individual, Mr, Blair contended that it is 
legitimate to invest resources in the study of the complete range of phenomena 
effecting the 'disadvantaged' populations A model should permit the study of 
'disadvantaged' as a concept within several parameters* For examples, Mr* 
Blair stated that I) one could elect to either study or Impact the levels of 
any one of the three skills operating for the disadvantaged poor in general or 
for Blacks in particular* The study of Blacks could then recognize heterogeneity 
and select out particular groups, 2) one could look for correlations between 
the three skills levels operating within a person, a particular group or an 
institution and the phenomenon of unemployment; 3) the same principle could 
be applied to program self -evaluation of, Its own levels of skills* He 
pointed out that programs have failed to look at their own political reality 
as an interest group. They do not recognize the survival skills hierarchies 
that operate, have done no research on this and have not developed large 
skillful blocks of power. 

In closing, Mr, Blair recommended; 

1* Evaluation should be recognized as a simple process and should include 
action research* Accountability usually is a negative concept (who do you 
really answer to) but it can be a positive one. It need not be just immediate 
cost-benefit analysis* 

2, Much of evaluation is used to reduce or eliminate and often research 
is misused once it is In the public domain. This can be avoided If the 
resulting work is a) adequately screened and tested and b) if the researcher 
eKercises his prerogatives as to when and how the study should be released ^ 

3, There are available studies lending information which can be translated 
into an overall model. This should be done. Principles are rarely developed 
within the discipline in which they are used and there is a need to look at 
other disciplineSa 

Yvonne Tormes, the moderator^ opened the floor for discussion. 
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Dr, Stephen Wright raised questions concerning the rasaarch and 
evaluation capabilities being demanded of MOT programs in light of limited 
staff and funds. What records should be kept? What research should be 
done? What research can be simply done? Ms, Helena Wynne supplemented his 
questions with an additional one asking if the traditional records of credit 
point variables^ etc, which are being asked for are sufficient? 

Panelist, A, J, Franklin respunded by saying that programs are asked to 
a) do the traditional type of record keeping credltSj etc* ; b) do self- 
evalution (looking at what they are doing internally); and c) do development. 
A suggested strategy for research oriented record keeping would be to: 

Is Profile the student (admissions information including comments 
and intake interviews) 

2. Rata the High School 

3* Rate the tracking in the High School 

4* Characterize the student in terms of success in High School 
(grades, by whomj and in what course) 

3, Note High School Counselor contact by type of program^ 
6s Provide a test battery for incoming students^ 

Mr, Elliot Palais suggested that there are problems in knowing how to 
evaluate the effectiveness of counseling. Usually one has to look at the 
students (ask them) or look at counseling contacts. Counselor contacts tend 
to be looked at too much, 

Mr. James Boatwright cautioned that the research request is a traditional 
bag in which to put students and there is a greater need to look at aspects of 
programs, 

Mr, Ronald Cravtford additionally cautioned as to the ethic of data 
collection and warned that programs must recognize student record confidentiality. 

Panelist Blair emphasised that programs need models and prototypes 
otherwise there is a problem if the wrong ones are applied. The developmental 
process must be considered. Programs may need to present a position paper 
defining what research and development they will do. This may not be the 
time to present alternate data due to currently changing entrance requlrementSs etc. 

The panel was questioned by the group asking for clarification of 
activities taking place in other institutions. What Is being donej how is 
it being donej and is it available for duplication, 

Mr, Blair responded that research and evaluation is going on that is 
helpful to the larger enterprise and this is a positive approach, 

Mr,. Franklin reminded the group that it had been noted in Mr, Blair's 
presentation that fear of abuse can encourage researchers to guard against 
a co-opting of their techniques and makes them not always willing to share, 
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Another participant stated that if there is a problem in sharingg 
then those that know how tOj and can do the research and avaluations should 
be the ones to do it^ 

Several other participanti restated the essential questions: 
What is to be researched? What need not be researched? Who is going 
to help tn setting up research? Who is already doing something and what is 
it intended to accomplish? What are the priorities regarding the organlEatinn 
of research activities? 

Ms, Mattie Cook summarized for the iroup by saying that we must reflect 
back to Dr, Wright's initial question* As a concerned body of program 
people being required to do research and evaluation^ we must request more 
information and direction around three key issues i 

Is What funds are available to do research and evaluation? 

2. What research and evaluation would be simple to do? 

3* If more than simple research and evaluation is wanted and given 
a need for trainings who will train program people to do it? 
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WORKSHOP D 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF SOUND PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 



In this workshop Laa Brown discussed philospphies of sound program 
administration. Neil Klelnman offered stepSp goals and definitions while 
Ramon Rodriquaz spoke on educational opportunity program management's 
objectives* :^ 

Moderator - Albert H, Berrianj Director^ National Center for the Study of 
Educational Policy Alternativess Washington^ D.C. 

Panelists - Lee Brown, Director, HEOP^ College of New Rochelle 

Neil Kleinman, Assistant to t he President^ Richmond College (CUNY) 

Ramon Rodriguez^ Educational Opportunity Program Directorj SUNY 
Farmingdale 

Recorder - Chris Johnson, Director, HEOP, Hamilton-Klrkland Colleges 

Doris St, Clair, Secretary, HEOP| Hamilton-Kirkland Colleges ^ ■ ^ 

The purpose of the workshop was covered by Albert Berrian. He described 
the objectiveV scope and philosophy of the sound program administration which 
the panelists would cover* He stated that he would act as an orchestrator, 
and let the panelist.^ cover the basic material. The formalities of Introduction 
were made and the first panelist began the dlscussiont 

Lee Brown s HEOP Director, College of New Rochelles began the discussion 
with a presentation covering concept and philosophy of sound program administration. 
The essence of this philosophy Is as follows: 

"It is helpful 5 I believe^ to state at the outset where I will go, 

"My presentation will make pertinent assumptions about you, the ,i 
audience. It will assume considerable familiarity with i 
specific administrative tasks such as record keeping and fiscal, 
accountability and satisfactory time tables for completion of SED 
reports. It will focus instead upon what I consider to be a pragramatlc 
philosophical base for program administration, 

"I will refer^ for eKample, to the effect the administrator's frame 
of reference has on program policies and procedures, 

■iHy goal for this presentation is that each of us will review our program 
philosophy^ observe the role we play at our institutions and consider 
how closely our behavior parallels our stated commitment to opportunity 
program students, 

"fffiOP is an intorventlon program which seeks to serve who is qualif iable 
and qualified. Model begins with an incoming group possessing certain 
population characteristics to whom something Is done whlchi assuming 
that certain attltudinal and cognitive changes occur, produces a desired 
change. 
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"I believe that the number of permanently employed graduates is the 
most straightforward measurement of program accomplishment* 1 
suggest that one measure of the eKtent to which a program is of 
value to its students is the number who are removed from the rolls of 
the Department of Social Services, 

... JMn. a..broad_sensep._it„-is_the_misiion_of prjDgram...adminlstratQx.,__^.^.^,=^^^^^^^^ 
to bring about on a planned basis experiences which will lead to 
constructive changes in behavior and attitudes and to minimise 
eKperiences planned and unplanhedj which tend to cause negative or 
destructive changes* 

'^Imagi a yourselves as captains whose specific charge is to take a 
group of people from point A to point B* Upon landing at point 
in this case graduation^ your passengers should be ready to compete within 
the limits of their individual abilities with those traditional students 
who were there all the time^ . 



♦♦Upon graduation, special program student should be prepared to assume 
economic independence and responsibility through I 

a) the ability to communicate effectively both orally and in writing; 

b) a knowledge of appropriate appearance and personal groomiingi 
attitude^ poise, and world=of -work habits of regular attehdancep 
punctuality, and sufficient respect for property and authbrityi 

c) the ability to compete successfully on employment tests* 

d) the ability to successfully meet the challenges of obtaining 
employment in the chosen field* | 

»*The Program must attempt to eliminate all ..possible stigmata / 
which interferes with employment. It must set liratts of . apipropr 
behavior or become part of the crime already committed against these 
students who, after twelve, years of elementary and secondary; education, 
remain ill-^equipped to assume productive positions in the society* 

"Only after graduation will some of the students really understand what 
the program sought to do. Knowing this, we should not be unduly 
discouraged by student resistance to remediation and program structure. 
We must not require that the IffiOP student be twice as motivated as the 
traditional student^ nor that the IffiOP student appreciate all that is 
being done, Ratheri we must fight as hard to hold on to thp^hostlle, 
angry, recalcitrant hard«core uneducated, if you will, to convince 
her/him of the value of the educational eKperience, as we do the HEOP 
student who more closely fits the attitudinal profile of the traditional 
student* In the world of advertising^ the attempt is to persuade the 
consumer to buy the product first in order to change the attitudes about 
it. An eKemplif ication of this is the free distribution of product 
samples* 

*»lt is essential that the program administrator have certain knowledge 
at her disposal * 
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Know your Inst 1 tut ion 



What are the indices of institutional support or the 
lack thereof? Are you treated as though you are a 
disadvantaged administrator? What is the decision-making 
process for program students? As you compete for the 
scarce resources of your institutions how do you fare? 
Official goals are set forth in the SED proposalp brochures 
. and^-college^ catalogs^ -but are least. .r^ _ „ . 

standing program behavior. The operative goals are unofficial 
and may or may not complement the rfficial goals. They are 
directly related to some individual's frame of referencej 
most likely the program administrator's. An individual's 
quest for position, dedication to service^ function on 
the power ladder ^ relations to peers ^ subordinates and 
superordlnates 5 vision of her role are all important in 
understanding program policies and procedures. It is the 
program administrator who decides whether the official 
goals might best be achieved through pnlicies and procedureSj 
which placate and pacify the students, emphasize a service 
philosophy of warmth and hand-holding as needed^ or 
emphasiEe a sink or swim philosophy* Measurement of official 
goals calls for a careful reading of proposals and organization 
charts. Measurement of operative goals calls for careful 
observation of the major operating policies and dally 
decisions of program staff and listening to what students 
say about the interaction between staff and themselveSi 

Know youj: target population , 

From among the ellgibleSj whom does your institution seek 
to serve? This information shapes your recruitment as 
well as supportive service efforts* Do not belabor the 
fact that the IffiOF target population Is different* If 
they are not 5 you are probably in violation of your SED 
contract and the legislation* H you are a minority 
administrator 5 do not spend your time and riforts in an 
attempt to view your students just like every other 
administrator views them. It is possible^ perhaps even 
likely^ that you are being paid for a different viewpoint 
and heightened sensitivity to the special program student. 
Ij for examples am not an administrator who happens to 
to be Black and female* Rather^ 1 am a Black female who 
happens to be an administrator through choicej disposition 

and training, 

f\ ' - - - 

The fflOI student population has been harassedj disrespected, 
and is suspicious of all things --for good reason. This 
''Opportunity" does not mean just opening the door* It 
must mean assistance in overcoming these habits of twelve- 
plus years. The program administrator must decide whether 
four years hence your institution will award a college 
degree to someone still fitting the category of educationally 
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disadvantaged. Bear In mind thaL the student does not 
know that she/he is a victim of a 12-year crime. She/he , 
will resist changing her/his style. Program administrator 
must make the student aware of the inadequacy or unsatisfactoriness 
of her/his present behavior^ skill or knowledge and provide 
a clear picture of the behavior the student is required to adopt, 
--^-=- =-The^ student must -be shown -that-lt--ls-possible-^ 

gap between A and B* So many do not believe and are there- 
fore afraid to risk trying* How simplistic^ "ontforting and r 
face-saving to tell your friend on the blockj parents and 
significant others that the system was racistg insensitive 
against yoUg so you failed, ' Someone on the Special Program 
staff must sayj 'You do belong in college; you can do it; 
get off your buns and go to class, ' Students must be assisted 
in the setting of realistic goalss Start where student is. 
Most progress is made when new knowledge Is related to what 
she/he already knows. Comparisons and analogies are most 
helpful to carty her/him from the unknown and from what is 
readily understood to what is less easily grasped, 

III) Know SEP guidelines 

'*The program administrator must protect future funding and the 
institution's credibility by staying within the limits of 
student eligibility and fiscal accountability established by 
SED. 

IV) Know 3^ur job and do it 

"Administration is a social process of dynamic^ constantly 
changing interaction among in-groupSp out-groups and peripheral 
groups brought together in the program context. The program 
is a whole maze of many parts which are coordinated by the 
administrator. The administrator is not a language arts- 
specialist^ counselor^ or recruiter, but holds the responsibility 
for setting the proper tone of service and overseeing the 
official and operative goals. No other job on campus Is as 
diverse 5 with the possible eKceptlon of that of the president # 
The administrator must maintain credibility and good working 
relationships with all segments of the school - administrationg . 
faculty, studentSi food service, dorm staffs, and on and on. 
As the person who represents the special program students 
at the institution, she must be known In Albany as one who 
is ethical I cooperative prof essionaty' who submits timely 
and accurate reports^ whose fiscal accountability is above 
reproachp and who is creative. I used the word creative 
because it has been my experience that Albany, in the 
persons of the liaison representatives (my institution has 
now had three) and Dr. De GluliOj has been willing to listen 
to particular student concerns and rule favorably. 
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"It is the administrator's job to be a student advocate. 
Work for the fffiOi student not in the manner in whicn you 
would work for your own children because that may br punitive 
rather, work for them in the manner that you would work for 
yourself* Understand* Give them another chance. Know that • 
they can do it with Just a little more help. Those of us who 
expound on how meaningful it is to help a kid determine that 
she/he doesn't bfelong in college at this time just might be 
. . in ^ the ^ wrongs bu sines s, ~ . The vas t^ma jori ty^ of those who .ar e - 

not ready shoul be pinpointed prior to selection, 

"Our students are the greatest asset to rffiOP* Therefore^ the development 
and learning of fffiOP students and the creation of program conditions for 
full utilisation of their developed talents should be highest priority 
and concern to the administrator*'* 
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ADMINISTRATION 



All of the detailed and thorough preparation and management of a 
program culminate in the administration* Administration epitomizes the 
goals and objactives. Therefore^ it merits the most thorough and the most 
wise enforcement possible* 

Hell Kleinman outlined the actions required to insure achieving the 
standards eKpected of the guardian of the program* The teKt of his 
presentation is as followsi 

''Administration assumes the ability to plan or to get others 
to plan. If you don't do your program planning (which is a form of 
program description) 5 someone else will do it for yoUs 

Program planning can be defined as*. 

--descriptive / - 

--projective and long range planning 
--data/ developing information 

--rationalizing one's passions to argue for budget resources. 

Administration is one thing; management is another. Administration Is a 
bit more passive than management' administration is a question of putting together 
the pieces after pieces have been cut too often by someone else^ Administration 
is a frustrating business ^ especially when one makes the mistake of assuming 
that one is managing that one has more responsibility and authority than 
in fact one does. Administration is a question of no little cunning. 

Administration of what? Allocation of 

(1) people 

(2) budget ' - 

(3) resources ' 

(What are resources? Facilities^ teacherSj students ^ etc.) 

A hard look must be taken at our Internal program organization to 
determine where it can be strengthened. At the same timej we must review our 
facilities to insure that effective utilization is maintained. As changes occur^ 
ai?e we flexible enough to effectively meet our objectives? Is the budget 
adequate? Is cost compatible to objectives? Ebb a focal point been established? 
In other words 5 is there a person responsible for the plant and its well being? 

There is merit in having an eKpanded effort devoted eKcluslvely to 
need. Specific emphasis helps to sharpen planning and provide a convenient 
arrangement for collecting and eKamining new ideas. Towards this objective 
we should actively solicit Ideas between programs. Our responsibilities dictate 
the closest cooperation between ourselves and SED, We cannot afford to 
attempt our job in isolation. 



'*In concluslonp 1 would emphasize the need for all Directors of programs 
to review their operation periodically ^ looking at the organigationp staffing, 
directives and controls* Pick up on planning and observe administrative 
management* The administrator must assume the responsibility for planning* 
We must be assured that our programs are being administered in a way to / 
achieve the optimum results from the resources allocated* If the administrator 
can vision his objectives being accomplished, his program will be responsive**' 
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Ramon Rodriguez spoke on EducatlonaL Opportunity Program Management 
(objectives). 

Thorough presentation for an effective program Is essential Co success. 
This can be accomplishad only by definite responsibilities In the management 
and control area. Failure to do so could result in uneconomical utilization 
of available resources and an inability to meet goals and objectiVHS. 

The tex^t of Ramon Rodriguez^ presentation is as follows j 

'•I will start my discussion from the wisdom of Confucius golden rule of 
science written by Max Eastman* "When you do not know a things to acknowledge 
that you do not knoWj it is knowledge," When I asked to speak about program 
management^ I began to ask myself what does this all mean and its relationship 
to special programs* Then I started to think about my first experiences 
with special programs'for disadvantaged students and how I haphazardly developed 
an approach to solve basic problems in management* I managed to do my daily 
work by following a series of short-term goals rather than develoi^ a method of 
system management- Most of us can define and describe the work we do and could 
give a clear answer to many. problems that were solved by the trial and. error 
method. This was due, I am sure, to the fact that our work was not particularly 
complex or difficult to describe but simply because most of us did not write 
or clearly structure these tasks* However^ I must recognise that many of you 
have operated eHcellent programs and my methods of dealing with human, social 
and managerial problems confronting me will ditter from college to college* 
Methods of management were developed to solve operational problems in admissionj 
financial aid, course designing, record^keeping, etc*, to meet the challenges 
that were to confront our disadvantaged population who lack academic exposure 
and financial need* Therefore, I hope that some of my basic principles in 
program management in special programs will be helpful in re-organiaing and 
re-establishing your objectives, necessary for success in your program. 
None of ray past experiences are fully recounted on tape or films but I was 
able to survive and obviously enjoy myself since it has been intriguing for 
me to find new ways of dealing with similar problems. Subsequently j during 
the next few minutes that have been *al located it will be inadequate for me to 
cover six and one half years to discuss program management, I will try very 
hard to incapsulate a small part of my experiences in special programs in only 
one area such as admissions. The approach that I took was an alternative 
system of attempting to solve and redesign my objectives to meet the college 
challenge* There are probably many different variations in_managing_a program 
whether in a large corporation, a school complex, an institution of higher 
learning, a small business, or an educational opportunity program* Each of 
these areas are composed of individuals parts and processes that may seem 
dissimilar but in fact^ are totally related to each other* The main emphasis 
to consider in all of these areas In management is the ability by individuals 
to establish goals and objectives to run the operations to make them successful 
and functional. Therefores there is a need to set goals and to develop stated 
objectives that are realistic, operational ^ and that could be accomplished 
in a certain time span in the shortest period of time, 

"The best way to start this approach is to begin by identifying the first 
thing that has to be done in order to get moving toward stated goals^ estimate 
how long it will take to complete this first step^ and them move on to step two. 
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The Manager (EOF Director) should carefully analyse his whole program so that 
when he sets objactlves ,he is fairly certain that he will be able to accomplish 
them. Goal and objective setting is clearly the most important responsibility 
of an EOF Director. What must be remembered is that the time schedule and the 
objectives to be supported should be attainable by all concerned in all aspects 
of programming. However g the human element is necessary to accomplish goals 
and individual needs must be met to get the proper productivity. The Manager 
(EOF Director) must approach people to obtain the information that will net 

^^him ^the-best thinking and leave= them eager to support - discussion . . 

selected goals and their priorities* People are usually more stimulated by 
success than they are by failure. Objectives are the basis for work and 
assignments . Objectives determine the structure of buslnesSg education^ 
politics^ etc, J and the key activities that must be discharged^ and above allj 
the allocation of people to tasks. Objectives are the foundation for designing 
both the structure ^f^tKe^educational program and the work of individual units 
and individual department heads or directors of unitSs objectives enable us 
to do five things: 1) To organise and explain the whole range of educational 
phenomenon in a small number of general statements. 2) To test these statements 
In actual experience. 3) To predict behavior5 to apptaise the soundness of 
decisions while they are still being made. 4) to let others on all revels 
analyze their own eKperiance, and 5) As a result j improve their performance. 
Objectives should always be specif iCj have clear and unambiguous measurable result 

,a deadlinSj and a specific assignment of accountability. l£ the objectives 
are uncertain or ambiguous^ a line of action will also be less than clear. 

"Objectives should be based upon eKpectatlons and these are at best 
informed guesses. Unless an objective is converted into an action^ it is not 
an objective but a dfeam. One of the best advantages of objectives is that 
they force fleKlbllity. They should be carefully reviewed at the beginning of 
every year so that they will reflect those changes in conditions that must be 
met. It is unrealistic to assume that objectives will not change from period 
to period in any dynamic program for disadvantaged students. Thereforej the 
fundamental difference between a trial and error method In special programs and 
the objective approach is that It is a consciously designed structure in which 
checkpoints are developed as to whether or not a program should continue as 
a whole. Lack of checkpoints^ leems— to be-.a common weakness in the work of 
most management programs such as our EOF. i 

"Coupled with stated objectives^ a pragmatic approach is also necessary 
to identify problem areasf analyEe'them, and to design solutions that work 
economically. Practically every Managiir (EOF Director) within an educational 
institution does some form of ; systems management and procedures work. The 
Manager (EOF Director) governs and directs overall systems activities which 
include the admission^ recruitmentj modification of course outline^ and opera- 
tion of data gathering systems. The pragmatic approach will be called system 
analysis a tool by which we will find solutions to problems by a step-by- 
step method so one can develop a structure for each defined task. The tool is 
management and the work is interacting with people. The Manager (EOF Director) 
should try to interact with others so that ideas are not restricted to achieve 
a system designed to satisfy both parties. To be an effective Manager (EOF 
Director) he must develop within each organizational framework interpersonal 
relationships in a non- threatening way to achieve recommended objectives. An 
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eKCellent eKarnple is my relationship with the Director of Admission and her 
counterpart in establishing a sound system of services to attain the goal to 
identify, recruit^ and provide an opportunity for disadvantaged students to 
acquire a postsecondary education. By soliciting the sarvices c£ expert 
advisej recommendations from the admission office, a, notive system of management 
was developed which involved the following six activities^ 

A„ Study problem; admission^ financial aids recruitment of disadvantaged 
... .^ studentSj ..past, condit^^ _ . _ , 

Be Linking or integration with other systems^ 

C, EKamine and implement new systems 

D« Design a management system for implementation^ flowchart , organizational 
chartj etc. 

Plan and control. 



Evaluate or improve system (accountability) - 

"Each of these activities were developed by .first identifying the p^rp^l em 
a_rea of study which was the admission process for EOF students^ Meeting with 
the Director, of Admission as a resource person before procedures were established 
provided a deeper investigation into past problems* It was decided to link 
the-different elements together to form an orderly admission and entry system. 
As most of you knoWj the EOP admission system was designed within our organ- 
ization but prpblems did arise which were not unique but the eKchange of ideas 
through interaction and system linkage was very fruitful^ The capability 
of the- admission office to do the whole job was considered the primary prin- 
ciple criteria flor accepting their offer to integrate both systems, A clear 
^objective was stated and the EOP office and the Admission Office embarked 
'upon a deep involivement to meet the demands of enrolling diaadvantaged students 
which was considered worthwhile. This was essential for the meaningful com- 
pletion of integrating both systems. An assessment of the feasibility of the 
admissions process revealed suitability since the EOF process could fit into 
an already established schedule. The new system has saved time for our staff ^ 
team members ^ extra materials and secretarial workload. The evaluation of our 
present system of management of EOF admission processes has made a difference 
in errors J linkage with the present system has been well worth the continuation 
of meeting the objectives, 

"The key was thereforej to establish the objectives of the activities and 
to link its contribution toward the school objectives, Thereforeg it, is im- 
portantrto'f ollow these principles of program management* 

^ 1^ Objectives must be consistent with the overall goals of the college* 

f!$.^£^r::::= ! admission, financial aid, instructional area, audit control, 
■ recordkeeping* 

B* Wherever possible the objectives should be quantifiable so that 
progress may be measured, 

C, The objectives must be achieved. 
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D» Each objective must be capable of being broken down into sub- 
objectives. An EOP Director j to aohieve the ultimate goals of an 
educational opportunity program^ must establish certain objectives 
and each should be broken into sub-objectives. By breaking down 
these objectives the Manager (EOF Director) can then develop single 
activities into specific tasks to be performed to attain established 
goals. 



OBJECTIVES- 



SUB -OBJ-EeXlVES- 



Identifyj recruit ^ and provide 
an opportunity for low-income 
disadvantaged students to acquire 
a postsecondary education* 



Increase enrollment from last 
year's number of 125 to 175. 



To provide a better inforimtion Reduce average time to confirm 

system to students who may be acceptance by 2-ymonths. Main 

eligible for the benefits of EOF tain an updated file of admits. 

Maintain and send weekly report 
of acceptance to admission 
office* Reduce eligibility to 
confirm acceptance, provide 
immediate answers to 70% of 
students' inquiries. 

This translation of the main objectives into sub-objectives was an 
essential part in causing less confusion and it enables the special program 
staff to become familiar with problem areas without destroying the whole 
admission process. Upon the completion of this area a detailed design was 
implemented through the use of a flow chart, A master flow chart of the 
admission system for disadvantaged students is produced showing all inputs, 
and processing stages. This flow chart proves to be a very useful technique 
for our system of admission to delineate each task* A very important strategy 
to follow is to divide the procedures into units of components. This is a 
basic philosophy applicable to Jiny kind of problem solving: divide the overall 
problems into sub-divisions which can be more easily handled separatelvg For 
eKamplej on the flow charts the admission secretary is used to the best advantage 
by havihg her mail all the forms such as PCS, SFS, BEOG, and the EOF form to 
students. This made it more easier for us to retrieve the return confirmation 
from special programs and the financial aid offices. The flow chart provided 
will clearly and quickly reveal any gaps or system breakdown in the process of 
accepting or rejecting an EOF applicant. This flow charts I hope, will be use- 
ful as a supplement in helping you prepare a system of management approach in 
your program. It proved to be the most useful technique for our system of 
admission because it delineated the jobs in modules providing easy maintenance* 
We will eKamine the system for improvement and see if the objectives originally 
set were met. We will assess the performance of the system from the following 
aspects I error notes, problem areaSp satisfaction, and data handiingg The 
findings will be documented in a report summarising the achievement of the 
system with recommendation for improvement. Therefore^ decisions will have to 
be made by you to investigate our system or develop one similar to get the most 
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satisfying results* Effective management of objectives results in a greater 
return in human resources* Included in this paper is a flow chart concerning 
the financial aid process that was established at the college between EOF 
and the same relationship eKists* 
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Mr. Berrian summarized the panelist presentations by f .;atlng that 
continued revising of program principles and practices help to make programs 
flourish and Increase their effectiveness. 

He then opened the session to questions. 



Question Conferee: , , ^ j j „e 

"About the -Director's role of adequacy for both staff and studenti, as 
part of management. How does the administrator work that conflict out as 
manager as well as advocate for both staff and students?" 

Responses; Ms. Brown: _ - j 1 . ,. 

"<I think that conflict is academic to administration and the duality 
of audience and Is just unescapable. The administrator walks a tightrope. 
You are the person who is on the line, who will hold the floodgates. You are 
subject to all the criticism. In my view, there is no suitable answer. 
You have to be very clear in your own mind why you are there and why your 
constituencies are there.'' 

Mr. Klelnman: ^ , . u ». 

"Particularly for those who make a transition from being a teacher to 
being an administrator, it is as though you have lost your identity. It is a 
very difficult thing and 1 think that perhaps people should be out and in of ad- 
ministration --move back and forth between tecching and administration. Your 
relationships with other parts of the power blocks within the college are very 
awkward and difficult," 

Question Conferees 

"I am sure that most people agree that problems of administration go 
hand m hand with participation. We see this being complicated by lunar 
explorers, CIA, questions about assassinations, etc., and the people who 
produce the product are caught up in all this. Do I process the Information 1 
have from inside as an attempt to compete with the experience I have from the 
outside external forces based on doing various jobs at various levels?" 
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Response Mr. Berrian" ' 

•"1 think part of the problem that we have Is one which can be over- 
emphasized between administration and management which becomes confused, 
think the implications In your question were what the administrator really 
carries out and what the manager really handles. In this case, the administrator 
is assuming too much responsibility and thus becomes too involved." 

Question Confereei , 
"I think the question I had dealing with management risk was not 

clarified," ' 

Response Mr. Berrian: ^ . ..u ^ -i- t-u^ 

"It is a question of who takes the risk. I am not certain that it is the 
administrator who takes the risk. It is the management that takes the risk. 
The superintendent of Schools In Washington, D. C. , does not take all the risks 
because she has the School Board to help because of her inability to make all 
decisions. The director of a program should have some type of outlet -- the 
President of the Board of Trustees. As you*" S^e your role as simply a director 
with certain kinds of activities that ''should be about as far as risk taking, goes. 
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Questinn Conferc2Cii 

"I would questJon about your major criteria for the prngram success which 
was permanently employed graduates. Is that not kind of an Idoalistic 
criceria for success, particularly in a libaral arts coUege?" 

Response Ms. Brown: 

"The goal of a libaral arts education is to teach people to conceptualize. 
However, we have had our program since 1968 so we have some observations about"' 
our graduates. Our graduates are working. They have not all gone to graduate 
or professional schonls. Many of the students are now taking a different look 
at a liberal arts education. I know that family sacrifices for the four-year 
period sometimeo preclude that as a possibility. Help them become employable 
at the end of that four^ytar period with a program that includes field work 
eKperience, Not everyone is a traditional college student. A whole lot of 
people come out of the College of New Rochelle and get a job, however, some 
do not*'' 

^Question Conferee: 

"I can see that as being employable J' 

Response Ms^ Browne 

'•This is why we should keep every student in the program. The program 
director's philosophy is that we should keep every student. Some will come 
out who are not employable; some will be on welfare when they leave in spite 
of everything that we can do while we have them in the 'program. " 

Comment Mr, Berrian: 

"1 might mention that over 14% of the students in this country go on 
to graduate school^" 



This was a statement from the floor by a representative college president . 

"The President of the College should know the director. The director 
should keep the President aware of what is going on. The director should also 
communicate extensively with the staff itself. The process of hiring a 
direccor seems to be- "U you like the program, if you like the students, I 
won't hire you. If you I'ove the program and, the students, I might hire you " 
If you are not meeting with your staff at least weekly, I think you havc'a 
weakness. Special teachers have to know what the director is thinking. 
I think we all know what is going on. The staff themselves meeting twice a 
week and the instructors meet twice a week. 1 feel that 1 learn much from this. 

At this point there was some discussion among the audience concerning the 
crisis between administration and directors. 

********************* 

Following this, Mr. Berrian stated that we were running overtime and closed the 
meeting. 
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PART VI 



Evening Address 
CONSTANCE COOK 
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EVENING ADDRESS - CONOTANCE COOK, ASSEMBLYWOMAN 



Constance Cook shared with the at-dience her experince and ways to maintain 
. a balance becween public and private sectors of education. She also discussed 
three mam problems facing higher education. A summary follows: 

Assemblywoman Cook shared with the audience her impressions on her 
experience in helping to impelment the Tuition Assistance Program. 

:..m noted that it was eKtremely necessary in New York Stats to maintain 
a balance .between the public and private sectors of higher education. One 
way to try to equalize the opportunity to attend college was to modify the 
State's financial assistance program. However, such modifications had to 
benefit significant numbers of youth in the economic middle-class, to extend 
aid beyond the mass of the most needy; this was one of the problems she felt 
that federal assistance programs had not attempted to solve. There is an urgent 
need for a re=assessment of the federal financial aid guidelines, to insure 
that students will not have to struggle in obtaining their education. 

Elementary and secondary education have now achieved status of being 
taken for granted, and that socialized higher education, though a benefit 
for the individual and his society, was being perceived as a luxury in minds 
of some people. 

Senior citizens are now heavily involved in expanded access to postsecondary 
education, adding to the numbers of non-^tradltlonal students. However such 
students should not perceive the program they're in as a vehicle for the 
achievement of enroUment goals, that the end result is primarily monetary and 
the social value factor of education is bypassed. If this happens, such 
individuals will be turnad-off by the process. 

In her summary, Mrs. Cook highlighted three main problems facing 
higher education today as* 

1. the high cost of education , 

2. duplication of state support 

3. a limited labor market and the effect it will have on the structure 
of higher education. 

She praised the group ,,n their efforts to implement better articulation 
between the IffiOP, EOP, and SEEK programs, and called upon the educators in" 
opportunity programs to utilize their expertise to attack the problems of the 
academic disadvantage in the elementary and secondary schools. 

Constance Cook was Assemblywoman for the New York .^ate 1963-1974 
and Chairperson, Assembly Education Committee 1968-1974. 
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PART VII 
MORNING CONCURRENT WORKSHOPS 

E - THE VITAL ROLE OF ASSESSMENT AND TESTING IN THE DIAGNOSTIC/ PRESCRIPTIVE 
PROCESS 

Moderator - Stephan Wright^ Vice President^ College Entrance EKamination 
Board 

Panelists - Carl Schumacher, Coordinator^ Social and Supportive Services^ 
Utica College 

Ronald Flaugher, Senior Research Psychologist ^ Educational 
Testing Service 

Doris Taylors Assistant Directorj Learning Center, State 
University Center at Buffalo 

Recorder - Stanley Calhoun, Director, HEOPj College of St, Rose 

F - DOLLARS AND DIPLOMAS^ FINANCIAL AID AND TM NEEDY STUDENT 

Moderator - CarlB^llo, Director of Financial Aid, Long Island University 

Panelists - Martin Lefkovits, Student Financial Aid Officer, State Unlversii 
of New York 

Verona Oard, Director of Financial Aid; SUNY Farmingdale 

Charles Ralney^ Senior Program Officer for Student Financial 
Aid, U^E, Region 11 

Sybil Stevenson^ Director ^ fffiOPs lona College 

Robert Trow^ Director of Financial Ald^ Staten Island Community 
College 

Recorder Richard Welch, Director of Financial Aid, SUNY Geneseo 

COUNSELING TIffi DI^DVANTAGED STUDENT 
Moderator - Isaiah Reid, Director, EOP5 State University College at Buffalo 

Panelists - Peter Martin^ Associate Dean of Student Services, Hostos Community 
College 

Harold Russell^ Director, HEOPj C*W. Post College 

Katherlne Webb, Assistant Professor of Counselor Education, SUNY 
Brockport 
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Recorder - George CrenshaWs Director ^ EOF, SUNY Binghamton 

H ^ ISSUES IN THE RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSION OF THE "NEW STU DENT" 

Moderator - Mattie Cook, Adniinistrat ive nirectorj Malcolm-King: Harlem 
College EKtension 

Panelists - James Garrett^ Directorg fffiOP^ Cornell University 

Ida Headley, Assistant Director of Admissions^ SUNY Binghamton 

Robert Jefferson^ Associate Higher Education Officer, City University 
of New York 

Recorder « Diane Youngs Assistant Director of Admissions and Financial Aidg 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute^ 

I - TFCE ROLE OF NEW CURRICULAR AND TUTORIAL MODELS IN METING Ttffl NEEDS OF 
THE^ E DU CATIONALLY DISAD^ANTAGEb 



Moderator - Vera King Farris, Associate Vice President for Developing and 
Continuing Education^ SUNY Brockport 

Panelists - Sister Mary Egan^ Director, HEOP^ College of Mt, St. Vincent 

Ronald Holloway^ Coordinator of Developmental Skills - Mathematics 
Unit, New York City Community College 

Rosemary Lanshe^ Director of Educational Opportunity and Director 
of Reading and Study Skills Center^ SUNYj Alfred Ag, and Tech. 



Recorder ^ 



Patricia Shelton, Directir, MOP, Siena College 
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rm VITAL ROLE OF ASSESSMENT AND TESTING IN THE 
DIAGNOSriC/ERESCRlPTIVE PROCESS 

In this workshops the panelists discussed new methods of making evaluations. 
In doing so^ they proposed new areas of information which should be included 
about the teacher as well as the students. Furthermore, new movements 
in teaching were evaluated. 

Moderator - Stephen J, Wright^ Vice President^ College Entrance EKamination 
Board 

Panelists - Carl Schumachers Coordinators Social and Supportive Services , 
Utica College 

Ronald Flaughers Sanior Research PsyGhologist ^ Educational Testing 
Service, 

Doris Taylor^ Assistant Director^ ^ earning Center^ State University 
at Buffalo 

Drp Wright opened this workshop by introducing the panel members. 
He commanted that perhaps testing may be the most controveraial topic of the 
conference. Dr, Wright also saidj ■'The workshop title is loaded in the way it 
is phrased^ and the keywork in the title is 'vital,*** After additional introductory 
remarks by Dr, Wright^ Doris Taylor presented her views. The following is her 
complete texts 

Vital Role o£_A^ses^sment and Testing in jhe piagnosticyPrescrij)tive 
Prooess^ 

"The general ineffectiveness of compensatory education and remedial 
programs has been well documented* 

'•Individualised instruction is critical to the effectiveness of such 
programs. This does not advocate a particular methodology or technique but 
can incorporate a variety of teaching approaches, 

"An instruction program should be based on the individual learning 
need of each student* The more closely alligned the student's characteristic 
to the type of instruction offeredj the more success we can expect. 

"Compatible instructional strategies result after thorough diagnosis of 
the student's learning skills. Standardiaed measures like the California 
Achievement Test^ The Nelson=Denny Reading Test and others like these do not 
tell us how to deal effectively with the student* StandardiEed tests are^ if 
anything^ used too much^ and too much reliance is placed on their results, 
. The main problem with a standardised test is that it is likely not to be 
exactly appropriate to the learning task as it is defined by a particular 
curriculum. The standardiEed test of reading comprehension for eKample^ may 
give a series of tasks in reading that fall to measure thel precise skills the 
teacher has sought to teach, because the construction and /standardisation of 
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the test has b«en aimtjcl at a more general "common dGnominator" kind of 

curriculum^ Furthermore, the overall score or grade levtil indeK yielded by 

the standard test does not usually provide adequate information about which 

skills and knowledges have been well acquired by a particular studentj and 

which skills he has failed to acquire. We need more than verbal and comprehension 

scores. We know from the opportunity programs' guidelines that these verbal 

and comprehension scores are, in all probability, very low. What, then do 

we need to know about the student to provide him the best academic opportunity 

and how do we go about ge^.ting that information? 

We need to know^ 

his attitude toward school; 
his interests; 
his study habits, 

his academic strengths as well as weaknessesi 

his ability to organize information; 

his locational and reference skills; 

if he can take accurate and complete notes; 

if he can take objective and subjective tests; 

if he can read several randomly selected paragraphs from college texts; 
if he can write a well organised coherent theme and; 

whether he learns more effectively from verbal or visual presentation; 
his ability to tackle other college-related tasks 

How do we get this information? 

Firstj teachers must be trained in diagnostic principles and procedureso 
They must know that diagnosis should have a positive emphasis and 

must be continuous and interwoven with instruction 
They must know that diagnosis is not the result of pre and post tests 

administered but rather an Individual task and reflects the fact that 

each student is different ^ 
They must develop a diagnostic/prescriptive attitude toward teaching 

students^ 

They must realize that every assignment can serve as an assessment of 

the student's academic skills. 
They must be able to assess student skills in the same types of learning 

activities as they will face in the college classroom* 
They must learn procedures that are more successful with older learners. 
They must be given time and training to develop diagnostic instruments 

that are relevant to the skills needed to succeed In college. 
They must be given on-going Inservlce training. 
They must be given supervised practice 

If the students are disadvantaged^ why should we give them disadvantaged 
teachers. . 
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An important aspect o£ quality instruction is the extent to which the 
teacher makes plain exactly what the learning task Is^ setting forth the 
objectives in a way that the student knows what he has to learn and accomplish 
in order to achieve these goalse 

The feedback from diagnostic assessment contributes to the quality of 
instruction. The teacher who makes judicious use of such tests and is able to 
provide encouragement or corrective feedback, as the case may be, is a more 
effective teacher* 

Tests whose purposes are for comparing students with other students are 
irrelevant for instruction but tests used by students and teachers to diagnose 
individual learning strengths and weakne.*^ses and to serve as guides for place- 
ment and counseling are among the strongest tools of Individualized instruction* 

Carl Schumacher 5 Utica College^ followed Doris Taylor. According to 
Schumachers ^'Every test is an attempt at some sort of diagnosis*" We use 
tests to find out where students fit in the academic spectrum. 

Unfortunately 5 we cannot keep up with all the tests being developed 
todays The reasons why we use tests in Educational Opportunity Programs is to 
find out what students need academic remediation* 

Schumacher asserted that the bulk of tests on the market have limited 
use for opportunity program students. "Too often we use tests to find out 
where students go wrongj andj unf ortunatelys there is either a non-use or 
mis-use of test scores." "Types of tests," said Schumacher^ "Include group 
administered tests." These include achievements aptitude^ and I.Q. Although 
these tests produce individual scores^ they cannot predict success ^ psychomotor , 
action^ nor do they show where students go w^nng. 

Personality inventories can also be a good starting point for assessing 
students. These provide only a framework. Schumacher further noted that 
^dividual Cognitive Style tests can't get at the Cognitive process that is 
not working. Furthermore 5 "Few people are capable of translating results into 
meaningful learning eKercises." 

Diagnostic tests are still other measuresj he said. They deal with the 
art of identifying that "you are sick to a person who knows it already," 
The problems with these tests is that they do not ha\*e accurate norma for 
disadvantaged students. Since doing poorly on these tests does not in fact 
tell where student goes wrongs this is an area totally open to discovery. 

Prescriptive tests are also used by staffs. "We must first look at the 
content of courses and tutoring capabilities in order to prescribe remediation 
and/or developmental subjects. But again^ tutors and staff often ¥don' t know 
how to prescribe," Programs do in fact use standardized tests for future 
program development, how ever ^ "too many program files have a lot of information 
from test batteries which go unutilized*" 

Schumacher went on 'to discuss the various components of his program at 
Utica College* He notedg for example, that his Communication Skills tests are 
designed locally* Hu concluded his remarks by point out, "We have to determine 
where a student goes wrong firsts then find the test,*" 
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Ronald Flaughar briefly summarisied the remarks presented by Taylor and 
Schumacher and suggested that they had covered most of the territory » He 
noted that persons who use tests should do their job and find out what tooL can 
help them and their students most. 

He polntud out that tests are simply tools and they are not useful if 
they don't serve a purpose. He explained the notion of standardized tests* 
StandardiEed tests are called such because they are "uniform and are given 
in massive numbers,*' Additionally said Flaugheri 

1, ''They are used to reaching as many people as soon as possible and 

2. they may have little relevance to some teachers^" Flaugher cited 
Utica's use of formalized testss He said that the advantage of 
developing your own tests is a good way to go about diagnosing 
problemss since diagnosing a problem "can 6t\ly be done in relation 
to your own drugstore*" Flaugher reemphasized the point that some 
folks simply have not done their homework on testing. 

At this point, a member of the audience noted^ "There is a danger of 
testing in isolation," Furthermorej he asserted, that all freshman should be 
tested each year for six years. Freshmen should then be placed in academic 
programs accordingly. He further pointed out that there is a ''grave danger 
in developing own tests," 

Abe Helform^ EOC at Farmingdalej pointed out that using their testing 
eKperlmentj local norms have been developed. As a result of their innovation 
at Farmingdalej it was discovered that mora than 60% of the freshmen there 
needed remedial work; the tests were used as a basis for placement in college 
preparatory courses. 

Flaugher agreed that EOC at Farmingdale has a good approach because, 
although there is no right or wrong way to test and analyge^ norms can be 
used effectively. 

"If testing is going to have a role, we must make certain that testing 
does what we want it to do." Moreover, examiners must look, over teste s) care- 
fully to check items. The question we must^ be concerned with isi "Can studants 
answer the tent items?" 

Lew Howard of ACMHA adamantly added, "testing people seem to love 
to test," Howard used Greenhaven Prison as an examples "Inmates don't want 
to be tested. But testing people want to test!" 

Flaugher responded by stating that frequently a bureaucracy makes testing 
an automatic procedure. And yet test scores are often .not used, 

Wright suggested that the Counselor might help students understand the 
purpose of tests. S 
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Joseph Bruclmc, University Without WaLls^ commented that the inmate . 
population is an unusual popul tion, ''Some testing is necessary. We have 
to explain to inmates the purpose of testing. 

Flaugher addeds ''Inmates often run games; ''hencej there is a need for 
testing a personal interviews. Discussion followed* 

Flaugher pointed out that the Comparative Guidance Program, developed 
by the College Entrance EKamlnation Board, is used in New Jersey Prisons 
because tests are not good by themselves, 

Russell Wise^ Junior College of Albany, said that reading programs 
themselves ought to be flexible. And testing should be developed to accommodate 
the individual needs on non-traditional students, 

Helen Williams pointed out that students are lumped into summer courses. 
And^ in fact, remedial courses might be offered on a college-wide basis. 

Flaugher said that testers must analyze the specific requirements of 
specific courses, and there is a wide discrepancy among faculty at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He added that we have not talked about the quality of 
Higher Education itself. 

Furthermore, Flaugher said that perhaps we should be talking about the 
beneficial effects special programs are having upon institutions, 

Horace Chapman said that we must test all freshmen to see 
if ffiOP students are being tested in a vacuum. lEOP's must insist upon 
accountability, and "Directors can* t be experts in all program components*" 

Russell Wise^ Junior College of Albany said that often academic success has 
nothing to do with the real world. Maybe instittuions of Higher Education 
often don't tell us what the real world is all about. 

Dr. Wright commented^ "there is a whole movement toward non- traditional 
students. ^ 

At this pointy the workshop dealing with testing concluded. Some 
general observations made by this recorder are as follows i 

1. There was no consensus in terms of the types of tests special 
programs should use; 

2. There is a need for inter-program communication regarding innovatlans 
and developments on respective campuses; 

3p Prison programs Imve become rather popular; 

4, The consensus that we should use tests to determine academic strengths 
and weaknesses^ and that tests can^ in fact^ be used to place 
students in remedial or developmental studies. 



WORKSHOP F 



DOLLARS AND DIPLOMAS^ FINANCIAL AID FOR TfE NEEDY 
Sl^UDENT 



Titled Dollars and DipiomaSj this workshop's members gave a brief report 
on the status of federal and state programss Despite the current process of 
financial aid^ new proposals were made which would be more beneficial to the 
student. 

Carl BellOs Director of Financial Aidj Long Island University 

Martin Lefkovits^ Student Financial Aid Officer, State 
University of New York 

Verona Oard, Director of Financial Aid^ SUNY Farmingdale 

Charles Ralney^ Senior Program Officer for Student Financial 
Aidp U^E, Region II 

Sybil Stevenson^ Directorj IffiOE, lona College 

Robert Trow^ Director of Financial Aid, Staten Island 
Community College 

Recorder - Richard Welchj Director of Financial Aid^ Geneseo C SUNY) 

The first panelist to speak was Charles Rainey* He gave a brief 
report on the status of the Federal programs. He also explained the changes 
in the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant and the College-based programs (SEOGs 
NDSL5 CW-OT). He discussed the O^Hare bill and how it suggests major change 
in aid to Higher Education. 

The question was raised concerning the C*S.S* and Ai.GeTs tables and the 
Federal tables* He explained that any ai the tables could be used* He 
stressed that the determination of need and the control of funds must be by 
one source 3 the financial aid office. He also stressed the Importance of _ 
cooperation between the aid office and the lEOP/EOP offices* 

Martin Lefkovits discussed the State programs* He eKplained the basic 
differences between the new Tuition Assistance Program and the Scholar 
Incentive Program* He pointed out that many students' applications were 
being returned because they were misinterpreting certain questions on the 
application. He stressed the importance of assisting the students In the 
completion of the form so they wbuld not have to be returned, - 

Throughout his talkp Martini Lefkovits stressed the Impbrtance of helping 
the students complete the forms properly. Also that cooperation between the 
aid' officers and special program officers is essential. 



Moderator - 
Panelists - 
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Verona Dard was the nsKt panelist^ and she discussed how to deliver 
the monies on campus to the students. Again she stressed that coopetatiDn 
among aid officerss special programs officers and business officers is 
important, 

Verona enumerated what she felt was the responsibility of the 
As Special Programs 

1^ filling out proper forms 

2, trackini^ down students to complete form 

3. keeping duplicate copies of form in case there is a need 
for follow-up and 

^* counseling 

Be Financial Aid Office 

1. determine need 

2» eKplain sources of aid 

3o assist in seminars * 

Sybil Stevenson gave what she called her '^philosophical statement*' on 
this topiCe She stated that if we are truly interested in assisting studentSj 
it is essential that the special programs officers and aid officers cooperate 
with each other- ^ 

Sybil eKplained how the special program at lona was operated. Dis- 
cussing the importance of interviewing students before they enter the 
program. Also the importance of seminars and workshops to assist the student 
to understand the variety of forms required by the program^ 

She felt that the packaging of aid was the responsibility of the aid 
office; however ^ no award should be issued without it being reviewed by the 
special programs director or someone on his staff* 

Bob Trow was the next panelist and he discussed how the programs have 
become more and more compleK over the yearse He stressed the need to use more 
sophisticated machinery* He stated that proper utilisation of computers could 
give us more time to work with the students^ He suggested machine Orientation 
could assist us with E con omi c _ C oun s e 1 tue ^ r e por t s_^^check^_d_e 1 i nqu en c v . Some 
of the counseling areas he referred to werei 

1, assisting the students on how to use the money they receive, 

2, providing students with the information to make decisions 

3, credit 

4, outside sources of aid - medicare - etc. 

He stated that special programs officers should put emphasis on 
program development^ not technical aspects. 

After the panel completed their talks there was a short question period, 
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PRUCliSa FOR FUNDING FINANCIAL AlU 

FOR EOF STUDENTS 



Acadcimic j f Inane ial doeumentat ion 
reviewed and accfjpCed by EOF 
Director. 

PCSj Tax Fornix Agency Lettera_ej_c^j. 




EOF Staff assist students to fill 
©ut BEOC application^ Mail-copy 
in f inan e ia^ £ o 1 der 



TAP award filled out by student- 
checked by EOF Director and 
mailed. Copy in folder, 



Complete financial aid folders are 
sent to account clerk by EOF Directorj 



Folders are reviewad-by Program 
Account Clerk, 



Financial Aid Office 



Sp e c_i_a 1 F rog ram Office 



Doeumentat Lon received by 
Financial Aid Director 




r 


Fre-f inane ial aid package is 
designed based on need 







Missing documentation- 
folder is sent back to 
gOg Diractpr for information. 



Missing forms are mailed to 
rec^eived missing data, 



Financial Aid Director completes 
package after all forms are in 
folder: BEOG, PCS, Agency Letter, 
Tax statement 3 etc. 



Completed student folder is 
back to Program Acct, clerk 
for documentation verification. 
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SUMMi\RV : 

The EBsi stance to students in Lhe understanding and prompt and proper 
complect ion of the various forms was stressed. 

However^ l^vldent throughout the talks given by tha panelists was the 
need to develop a strong alliance among the special programs officerSj 
financial aid officers and business officers^ 
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COUNSELING Tffi DISADVANTACFID STUDENT 

Isaiah Reld presented some characteristics of the di sadvantagGd 
student. Controversy over his point followed with a lengthy debate, af ter» 
ward effective counseling and Student services ^Tere discussed as pOBSible 
aids to the disadvantaged students, 

Moderator - Isaiah Reidj Director^ EOP^ State University College at 
Buffalo 

panelists - Peter Martin^ Associate Dean of Student ServiceSj Hostos 
Community College 

Harold Russell ^ Director^ ffiOP, CpW, Post College 

Katherine Webb^ Assistant Prnfessor of Counselor Educations 
SUNY Brockport 

Recorder - George Crenshaw, Director ^ EOP5 SUNY Bingharnton 

A PANEL DISCUSSION ON COUNSELING THE DISAPV AHTAGE D STUDENT 

The discussion was opened by Dr, Reid who outlined some common characteristics 
of the disadvantaged student , Among these were: 

Is Negative self-image 

2, Insecurity^ centered around lack of academic preparation 

3, Low high school average^ low Regent and SAT score 
4* Lack of abstract reasoning skills 

5* Low verbal skills 

6. Low degree of self-reliance 

7s Difficulty in structuring and properly utilising time 

There was some disagreement from the audience over whether these 
characteristics accurately describe the disadvantaged student. The feeling was 
eKpressed that they were too negative and could easily be interpreted out 
of contextp Though these characteristics apply to some disadvantaged students^ 
they in no way represent all of them. It was further felt that the so-called 
disadvantaged student could function very intelligently in his own economic 
and social environment^. Therefore to depict him as intellectually non- 
functional is unfair^ for this could dangerously enhance what is already an 
over-stereo= typing of the disadvantaged, 

Dr, Reid responded by agreeing that the above characteristics do not 
in fact describe every so-called disadvantaged student and that the disadvantaged 
student doeSj in many instances^ function well in his own environment. But 
the focus of conctrnj he said, is on how the disadvantaged functions in the 
realm of higher education rather than on how he functions in other settings. 
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And it is universally known that many of the so-called disadvantaged students 
do not have non-academic as well as academic handicaps which work against 
their chances of success in higher education^ 

The debate over this issue continuad. One participant even felt that 
the institution should develop curriculums which are geared toward the talents 
and life-'Styles of the disadvantaged as w&U as toward those of the conventianal 
student. At any ratej the argument went unresolved, 

Dr, Harold Russell followed by listing three essential ingredients that 
go into the making of an effective mOP/EOP counselor. The counselor: 

1. Must have a thorough understanding of the institution in which 
he works. He must undarstand its academic programs; its rules^ 
regulations, and procedures; its services; and its eKtra-curricular 
off eringSe 

2. Must have a thorough knowledge of the fffiOP/EOP program its 
admission procedures; its financial aid guidelines and procedure; 
and its overall objectives and academic eKpectat ions, 

3. Must be able to help the student relate his educational eKperience 
to survival in the real world* 

With these ingredients, the Counselor has something of value to offF.r 
every studant. However, to be fully effective, he must also possess a welU 
defined counseling philosop 



One of the philosophies espoused by Dr, Russell comes in part from some 
of A H. Mashlow»s theories. In short, the philosophy centers around helping 
the client reach the point of self ^actual ization, i.e., to become an independent 
thinker and a confident decision-maker with regard to his own life, 

Dr* Russell further stated that a good counselor- 

1. Should be honest with hts students. For example, if the student 
is negligent in meeting his responsibil itles, the counselor should 
call this to the student»s attention and remind him of the potential 
consequences of such behavior, 

2. Should be able to accept the student as he is and work with him 
from there. If the student, for eKample, is careless with his 
personal hygiene, the counselor should first accept this shorts 
coming and help the student overcome it. By the same token, if 
the student has- beliefs that are in contrast with those of the 
counselor, but yet are not necessarily harmful to the student or 
to others, the counselor :.hould be careful not to impose his own 
beliefs upon the student. For by doing so, the counselor is 

refusing to accept the student as he is, but rather is attempting 
to change the student when change, in fact, may not be necessary. 
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Dr. Feter Martin eKpressed his vitiws concerning the role a Division of 
Student Services might play In helping the disadvantaged student. He said 
chat a Student Sarviue Division should make every effort to create the kind 
of environmant that encourages the student to review his behavior as it relates 
to his learning eKperiences, In such *an environment^ the counselor is in a position 
to help the student assess whether or not his learning eKperiences are of 
value in bringing about the changes he seeks in his behavior. 

Dr. Martin then addressed another issue: "How special programs are 
viewed on most college camipuses," He stated that in his opinion j most 
colloges see special programs as an entity separate from the rest of the 
campus. He felt that special program personnel had to work aggressively at 
overcoming this handicap. He suggested that they begin by pointing out 
that many of the concepts and techniques developed by special programs have 
proved to be of value in helping the general student population. 

At this point 5 the participants began nmking comments and asking 
questions. In one comment 5 it was pointed out that some students attempt to 
cover up their negative self ^concepts by setting unrealistic goals or goals 
beyond their ability to attain. And when the goal is not attainedj the 
student takes comfort in contending that he is only one among many brilliant 
individuals who have failed to achieve that very same goal. An eKample 
of this would be the student with a low high school average in biology^ 
mathg and science who enters a pre-med program. The studentj of courses 
fails but still finds comfort in saying: ''Look at the others who also 
failed to achieve this prominent endeavor," 

The counselor should be on the alert for this type of student. 

Another participant then directed a question to the panel: How can a 
counselor work with an instructor who is insensitive to the disadvantaged 
student? 

Dr, Russell responded by suggesting that the counselor try putting the 
student in a ^'role-piaylng" situation. That ISg get someone to play the role 
of the insensitive instructor while the student maintains his original role. 
Then tilosely observe the roles as they are played and, from the clues derived 
from this observation^ begin developing strategies to help the student learn 
to cope with the situation* 

Dr, Martin responded to the same question by suggesting that the 
counselor make an attempt to establish a line of communication with the 
instructor develop an understanding of the disadvantaged student and thereby 
undergo a change in attitude toward the student, kt this pointy the counselor 
can begin helping the instructor learn how to work more productively with 
the student. 

Dr, Reid added to these suggestions by saying that the student should 
be helped to focus his attention on learning rather than on the instructor^ 

Continuing the discussion of the insensitive instructorj one of the partici- 
pants suggested that an attempt to be made to explain the purpose of fEOP/EOP 
to the instructor. 
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He cautioned, howevor^ that such Instructors must be dealt with in a 
diplomatic fashiDn. For In all liklihoodj they will be lukewarm, at best, 
to thn Initial approaches of the counselor* 

Dr, Webb began her delivery by pointing out some distinct differences 
between working with the disadvantaged student and the traditional student^ 
She stated that in dealing with the disadvantaged^ the counselor's first 
task is to get the student to see the counseling service as a viable 
alternative to other 5 and less intense^ sources of help. In other words, the 
counselor must show the student that the counseling service can be of real 
value to him. 

For the counselor to even begin accomplishing thiSj said Dr* Webbj he 
must (as Dr, Russell said) ^ ''know the institution^" Indeed, a counselor who 
doesn't know the institution in which he is working can be of little help 
to any student. 

The FffiOP/EOP Director's major tasks stated Dr, Webbs is to sensitize 
the entire institution as well as his counselors to the characteristics and 
needs of the disadvantaged student, 

Dr^ Webbj then, want into what constitutes a good counselor. A good 
counselor, she said, must possess the following traits: 

1. He must be an "all around" person when it comes to providing 
information. If he can't answer a question^ he must be able to 
point out a source that can. 

2, He must be able to reach out to students. He must not allow him^ 
self to become discouraged if students are not receptive to his 
initial attempts to reach them. Instead^ he must be persistent until 
the wall between him and the student is broken, 

3^ He must be cognisant of the fact that he represents a model for 
students to follow. Hence his character must be consistentj 
whether he is in or out of his role as a counselor. In other words, 
he must "practice what he preaches," 

4, He must be able to maintain his composure during periods of 

stress. Working with the disadvantaged generates a number of stress- 
oriented situa^tions. The counselor must be able to cope with 
these situations, 

5, He must direct his efforts toward helping students to become self- 
reliant^ He must develop systematic methods for achieving this^ 
however s 

6, He must be willing to tak*3 advantage of out-of -off ice opportunities 
to relate to students. Often he can learn more about the student 
while away from the office. And the students.5 in factj may be more 
responsive to this kind of relationship. 
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7p He must be aware of his own biases and be able to analyse them 

in terms of how they affect his relationship with his counsalees. 



He must seek to Inspire his counsel ees by fulfilling some of his 
own needs, particularly those which contribute to his self^ 
development. 

By doing this, he is setting a positive model for students to follow. 
One participant then returned to the issue of "the characteristics of the 
disadvantaged," He suggested that counselors seek to help the disadvantaged 
students identify and utilize their positive characteristics, Manyj for 
examplej are i|ood poets or artists. The counselor should help such students 
identify channels through which to eKpress these talents. Student -news- 
papers, oral recitals, and public exhibits are channels widely used for 
this purpose* With these means of eKpression at their disposal, the 
students are in a better position to achieve a sense of success and mastery. 

Another participant brought back the issue of the "insensitive instructor," 
He said that despite "role-playing" and other techniques for helping students 
overlook such instructors^ most students still have difficulty, How^ he asked, 
can a student ignore a racist instructor? 

The question was responded to with the suggestion that the counselor 
first attempt to communicate with the Instructor^ and from there attempt to 
change the instructor's attitude and behavior. If this failSj the instructor 
should be brought to the attention of the appropriate officials. If ^ however, 
communication is possible, it can be fostered through periodic written evaluations 
of the student's perf ormanca. These evaluations can serve at: a vehicle 
the counselor to use to facilitate discussion with the instructors with the 
hope that the instructor will come to understand and accept tht student, 

Dr, Russell closed the discussion by saying that counselors should 
never overlook the value of students helping other students academicallyo 
The value here lies not only in providing help to a needy student^ but also 
in recognlEing and utiliEing the talents of those students who have achieved 
academic proficiencies. 
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The panelists on Lhis workshop described the ''new student*' and 
what characteristics do and do not make up him/her* After discussing 
succGSsas and failures of certain programs. They made some suggestions 
on facilitation of an educational opportunity program. Later recommendations 
helpful to the interaction of student and admissions officers were offered, 

WDrkshop H 

Issues in the Recruitment and Admissions of the New Student 
Mattie Cookj Moderator 

»'l would like to begin by welcoming everyone to this particular 
workshop entitled, **lssues in the Recruitment and Admissions of the New 
Student J' Our panelists who will be discussing this topic includes 

1, Robert Jefferson - Associate Higher Education Officer from 

City University of New York 

2, Ida Headley - Assistant Director of Admiss^'ons at SUNY- 

Binghamton and 

3, James Garrett - HEOP Director at Cornell University 

Diane Young - Assistant Director of Admissions and Financial Aid 
from Rensselaer polytechnic Institute will serve as Recorder. 

Within this time span we will be discussing the "new student" on the 
campus of three different types of institutions: that of the city^ private 
and the State University. The basic commonality of all three panelists is 
to protect arid preserve the educational opportunities for the "new student" 
through new admissions and recruitment policies. We are all concerned with 
betterment of each students 

In general 5 the following questions should be posed to set the frame- 
work of the panelists: 

1. What is your institution's mission and philosophy in regard to 
recruitment and admissions policy? 

2. Has the institutional mission/philosophy been adjusted or 
mLdified to accommodate the "new student" through its admissions and 
recruitment procedures and policies CEx^ SAT and College Board scores) 

3. Is institutional change on behalf of the "new student" accepted 
and internalized? 

4. Are admissions and recruitment policies primarily economic and 
academic concerns oi are they humanistic and social as well? 

Hopefully 5 as the panelists discuss the "new student" on their 
campuses j we can shed light on these and other questions. 
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»»The •New Student' and 'Open Admissions' at CUNY" 



Roboi^t JeffersDn 

"In 1968^ the university discovered that it was not serving a large 
segment of the population, thus it was necessary to initiate an 'open 
admissions' policy^ which meant open to New York City high school graduated. 

Now let us define what this 'new student* is not. He is not a middle 
or upper middle class high achieving student. He is: 

1. A low or no income student. 

2, Child of working class parents where education is not emphasised. 

3. Ethnic minority - Blacky Puerto Rican, Italian. 

4, Veteran 

3, Older studentj usually 25 years of age and older, 

6. Women - especially welfare mothers. 

7. Those in the workforce returning to school* 

8. The dropout, 

9. The physically handicapped. 

10, The ex-offender - including former addicts* 

11, The underemployed, 

12, The bi-lingual students (including primarily the Latin and Haitian 
population) . 

How are these students recruited* 

1, Through a computetf-based information center whereby students obtain 
information on educational opportunities. 

2, Outreach staff, 

3, Monthly telephone conference to counsel students, especially the 
handicapped. 

4, In--service training for counselors^ 

3. Career Days and Nights are set up in shopping centers. 

6. Workshop for community agencies and evening schools, 

7. Predictive GED and GED Prep, Course, 

8, Simple publ icat ions ^ including naws-letters to agencies. 

9, Local newspapers^ radios ethnic papers, television - mass media 
communications, 

10. Working with unions - especially with paraprof essional s* 

11. Whole range of continuing education programs, 

»«The Educational Opportunity Program at SUNY - Binghamton'^ 
Ida Headley 

'*The history of how students are recruited and admitted into Binghamton's 
Educational Opportunity Program can be viewed in three periods of growth. These 
growth patterns have directly affected admissions processes and ' procedures. 
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"In thn. initial stage of Bi nghamtan» s Educational Opportunity Program, 
thiiru was intunsivu and rapid growth, Binghamton students were primarily 
recruited from local areas t^hllc other programs recruited in New York City. 
The major recruiting advice was f tnancial aid and very little information was 
given on the nature of the program. All students ^^e re provised a ''free ride.'' 
Many of them were eK-of fenders, addicts and from the streots. The students had 
very limited contact with the administration, little preparation and even less 
of an orJentation prior to enrollment. There was a great reliance on referrals 
from agencies and no admissions standards per se. 

"Other problems included: 

1. Hinimal dollar commitments by the institution (supportive service money 
from State and federal government). 



2. No effective record keepings 

3, Director and others had not sat down and defined the students, their 
needSj the school's responsibility, etc. 

"In subsequent years there was a rapid growth from 30 to 100 students, due 
largely to the following: 

1, There was more of an attempt to define characteristics that make a 
successful students* 

2, The needs of the students were redefined in terms of the nature of the 
institution and attempts to change it. 

3, The specialty of each counselor was identified to meet the needs of all 
of the students. 

Extensive recruitment in urban areas. 
5, The EOF Director and staff were charged with reviewing and processing 
the EOF applications. The procedure included essay writings hometown 
interviews^ recommendations, etc. 

''The second stage of growth at Binghamton can be defined as. a 'leveling 
off* period whereby there was a shift in foc^is. The institution became concerned 
with quotas and meeting enrollment projections set by the Central Office, As 
a means of acquiring more students* 

1^ The institution began to rally on EOC's* 

Centers) as well as urban areas to supply students. 

2, The Directors and Counselors began to have more personal contacts with 
the students who applied. 

3, Information on the school and its programs were disseminated to high 
schools and community agencies. 

4, There was an increase in cultural studies and athletics, 

s] Financial aid decisions were sent out with the admissions decision. 

"The final stage of growth at Binghamton is that of no growth* This "no 
growth" period occurred because: 
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1, There was a limit placed on the nuLiiber of students that could 
enroll, 

2, Financial aid awards were reduced. 

3* The ^'educationally disadvantaged" was redefined to include rural poor 

as well as the city dewller. 
4. There was less reliance on the Educational Opportunity Center to supply 

students* 

5* The nature of the institution, as well as the needs of the students 

were taken into consideration vimn reviewing appliii ations. If Binghamton 
did not meet the needs of the student^ Counselors made appropriate 
referrals of students to other institutions* 

6. EOF officers carefully screen (interviews on campus) the applicants. 
Requirements included autobiographical materials, grade point cut-offs, 
etc. 

7, An emphasis was placed on deadline dates and rolling admissions were 
abolished. 

B, More emphasis was placed on record-keepings accountability, justification 
of existence^ etc, ^ and not on an increase in staff siges As a result, 
counselors had less time to recruit and counsel. There was more 
reliance of students volunteers to do the counseling job. 

''Recommendations for running an educational opportunity programs 

1, Applications should not be too complicated or irrevelant. 

2, One key to a successful program is the institution's commitment from 
record-keeping to program continuance^ 

3a Campus interviews for applicants^ 

James Garrett's Presentation , 

*'Over the last decade^ the nation has witnessed one of its greatest 
challenges of moral rectitude in its. institutions of higher educatloni The 
brunt of change in these institutions has been in thearea of adralssionso Tradition 
laden policies and anachronistic assumptions had^ from the very first establishment 
of colleges in Americaj effectively liraited the access to higher education to the 
wealthys privileged^ and male Caucasian members of the national populace? Even 
the Morrll Act of 1862, which establi^shed many government subsidized inati tut ions ^ 
failed to reconcile the character qf such institutions, (Savej its obvious use in 
establishing^'separate but equal' iVistitutions In several states*) By and large, 
the Blacks and other minorities were systematically excluded from the educational 
impact of the industrial and post-industrial revolution in the nation. Form primary 
to secondary levels opportunities for meaningful education were limited at best^ 
and more often than not^ virtually non-existent, Postsecondary education was^ for., 
the most part, generally limited to male Caucasians of the privileged class. As 
egalitarian principles of education began to expand opportunities^ and national 
needs for more highly trained managers for industry and commerce gave greater 
importance to postsecondary educationj an increase in students and institutions 
became necessary, Without^^elabor ing the point , suffice it to say that with the 
increased and varied national needs came corresponding efforts on the part of 
educational institutions to meet those needs. These efforts only minimally 
increased minority representation in higher education* 
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"Traditinnal views which have cnnsistently prevailed in admissions offices 
havu had to givo way tn expand access to institutions Ihroughout the nation on the 
part of minorititis. With the realities of campus turmail, street rebellions, and 
Black student demands for increased enrnllment has comG a reactionary backlash 
encouraged by an economic depression and rising price spiral. Those candiatcs 
from the privileged and middle dHss elements of society are finding it difficult 
to accept the requisita nature of admissions procedure which views candidates of 
traditionally underrepresented minorities In higher education with broadened 
criteria^ and provision of support services never previouHly an aspect of these 
insti tutions. 

»'ThDse persons employed in opportunity programs and/or those employed as 
a consequence of thfe demands placed before postsecondary institutions to increase 
minnrity representation in hiring practices, have an obligation to continually 
seek the redress of policies and procedures which do limit the access to and prohability 
of success in Institutions of higher education of the non= traditional student. 
Needless to say, no opportunity program would exist were it not for the opportunity 
students and the cormnunities they come from. Inasmuch as opportunity programs 
place the initital moral responsibility for encouraging non-traditional applicants 
upon those employed in admissions, it Is incumbent upon the admissions officer to 
be thorouflhly apprised of his institution's degree of commitment to be thoroughly 
thP success of prt^gram efforts. Translated, this includes having an understanding 
of the institution's academic demands and the capacity of its support services to 
assist the non-traditional studenc in ovurcoming deficits in his previous educational 
preparation. To the degree 'that an inBtltutlon can provide such an applicant a 
reasonable chance of maximizing his potential for success, only should that institution 
encourage that applicant to attend. The following principles should serve as a 
guide to all admissions persons, 

1, The more realistic the aims of the collegejin light of its opportunity 
program efforts, its location, its personnel, the public it is 
equipped to serve and likely to serve, the more the inescapable 
inexactitudes of admissions will be reduced, 

2, While the criteria of admissions are and will continue to be inexact^ 
this overall inexactitude does not justify the departure from moral 
standards of integrity and f orthrightness. 

3, Whereas admissions work is oftentimes guidance work, the guidance of 

a non-traditional applicant to another institution more adequately pre- 
pared to assist him or more appropriately designed to provide the area 
of interest being sought by the applicant is to be encoura^^ed, 

4, The admissions committee should make its decision uninfluenced by 
prospects of triumphant "press J' Instead, the influencing factors should 
derive £ rom ttie character of the applicant as considered against the 
institutional realitiese 

J. Inasmuch as adolescence is a time of such swift transitions, such 

evidence is the most treacherous of the testimonies with which a committee 
has to deal* 
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6, SAT/ACT scores are, in large measure, unreliable indicators of potential 
success. Perhaps, the real value of such scores is in determining the 
degree of acculturation to which the applicant has been eKposed^ 

7, The character of an institution is reflected in the successive classes 
it admits^ 

"The admissions officer should be ever irindful of those principles and should 

manifest his/her understanding through the following areas of responsibility: 

1, In carrying out the policies the faculty has adopted regarding admissions^ 
be aware of the impact these policies will have on opportunity program 
efforts and the non-traditional applicant^ 

2^ He/she must provide enlightened views in guiding the faculty in the 
establishment of wise admissions policy, 

3* He/sha must apprise the schools from where the non- traditional 

applicants derivep of the relative strengths and weaknesses of their 
students applying to his/her institution. 

4, Inasmuch as the non»traditional applicant is generally the least 
eKperienced in matters related to college admissions procedure, it is 
incumbent upon the admissions officer to provide information Literature 
regarding the institution^ its academic and opportunity programs in a 
format oriented to this pool of prospective applicants, 

5, The admissions officer must be ingenuous, informed, and perserving 

in service to both the institution and the prospective non-traditional 
student, 

"With increased access to postsecondary institutions for the victims of 
racism and educational disfranchisement has come the problem of adjusting the 
student and institution to the expectations and perspective of each. The task 
has been c omplicated by the reactions of conservative, traditionalist faculty who 
have viewed the increase of minorities as a lessening in the quality of their 
.titutions (generally ascertained from SAT scores). 

"Whether one views higher education institutions as having a moral 
responsibility to non- traditional students or not, the truth of the matter 
is that the failure of the society to provide adequate opportunity for all to 
acquire the requisite skills for meaningful lives and optimum alternatives for 
their progency, has forced a first aid approach on the part. of these institutions* 
Obviously, the many historical variables operating to frustrate racial minorities 
in actualizing their intellectual pote. .al have not bden of their making, and as 
artificial as the concept of race is, ; unfortunately, many of the prescriptions 
for rectitude must begin with mechanisms^ which during the interimp shall have to 
be designed to overcome the relative disadvantage that the non- traditional student 
brings with him. The challenge to higher education is to recogni2e the dilemma, 
its origins, and requisite prescriptions and to alter the institutional perspective 
in accordance with the national needs, e.g., ROTO programs initiated in World 
War 11, and science needs in the^ late I950>s* They should not allow the racist 
traditions of this society to disallow their meeting the very real human needs of 
the nation todays -4 f\ r\ 
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WORKSHOP J 



THE ROLE OF NEW CIRRICULAR AND TUTORIAL MODELS IN MEETip 
THE NEEDS OF THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 



In the final workshop the use of the opportunity programs was 
discussed along with tha method of distributing financial aid. 



Moderator - Vera King FarriSs Associate Vice President for Developing 
and Continuing Educations SUNY Brockport 

Panelists - Sister Mary ^an^ Director, HEOPj College of Mt. St, Vincent 

Ronald Holloway, Coordinator of Developmental Skills - 
Mathematics Unitp New York City Community College 

Rosemary Lansha, Director of Educaflonal Opportunity and 
Director of Reading and Study Skills Center ^ SUNY, Alfred A & T 

Recorder - Patricia Shelton^ Director, HEOP5 Siena Collage 

Rosemary Lanshe Presentation 

PERSONAL IZ^i^T 10 N - utilizating the resources of a program to .meet tha 
need^~ interests, and-goals of educationally disadvantaged students. 

Analysis of needs 

1, Standardized instruments 

2, Students perceptions of their needs 

3, Staff analysis of students' needs 

4, Questionnaire = students asked to analyze their needs and to set 
goals 

5, Individual conferences regarding test results^ and subjective 
analysis of needs 

B» Student provided with materials which enables him/her to progress toward 
these goals. 

C, Materials developed by Center to relate to the various curricula on campus 
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II. DIVERSITY - 



A. Instructure of program {develop books for each subject). 
U 111 

2, Small group (2-16) 

3, Large group (17-125) 

4, Rolling enrollment in reading implemented during 74-75 (had 
previously utilized rolling enrollment for individual study 
skills assistance) 

Bb Techniques 

Students served e,g,5 social service clients - mature students with 
family responsibilities 

Ds Materials and equipment used - ( separate list available) 

1. Curriculum materials 
2^ Ethnic materials 
3. Paperbacks 

E. Programs 

1* Reading classes combined with EOP orientation 
2* Study skills discussions 
a^ orientation groups 

b. eurricular classes 

c. probation program 

d. diagnostic and developmental program 
III. CONCLUSIONS 

A. Skills assistance should be provided in a non-threatvining environment- 
DIVISION OF OTUDENT AFFAIRS PLACEMINT facilitetes this 

B. The educationally disadvantaged student must be aided to analyze his 
learning problems and to set his own goals 

Ci Once this has been done^ a wide variety of services must be made 
available to him/her for assistance in reaching these goals 

D, The development of a constructive attitude toward reading and 
studying should be vital part of a bkill building programs 
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Mary M. Egan^ S.C, , Presentation 



Some educators today believe that they are pioneers who have to 
conquer new frontiers* They aspire to be like the astronauts taking 
their first steps on the moon* Every step is brand new and with new 
precedent for encouragement. On closer observation^ however, this 
pioneer spirit has characterlEed many educational changes of the 20th 
century^ The interest and support for imaginative and unique programs 
'has been unparalleled, Hopefullyj the last quarter of the twentieth 
century will continue this trend for eKpanding horizons in education (for 
all people). 

Recent surveys and reports have conveyed their messages of success to 
a supporting public^ Opportunity frograms in the late sixties were for the 
most part programs on paper ^ Experiential knowledge fostered later development 
and implementations Today many Opportunity Programs are operating within 
the traditional educational organisations 

Effective development of programs that assist non- traditional students 
to complete their postsecondary studies have been built and maintained on a 
firm belief in the purposes of the programs. Secondly^ sound planning by 
the State Education Department, local coilege administratlonSs program 
personnel have lent much to the growth of these programSi Thirdly, program 
leadership, particularly on the college campus.^ has given direction and purpose 
to the daily functioning of the programs. Lastly, conscientious evaluation 
has been necessary in order to establish and maintain progress in programs 
that are truly representative and successful for the non- traditional college 
students* 

The Legislature of New York State appropriates millions of dollars 
each year in order to provide financial assistance to students enrolled in 
the Opportunity Programs. Guidelines have provided the plan for the 
implementation of the programs that are funded from tax revenues. The 
Guidelines and the annual appropriation of funds have established the 
precedent. In educational history special programs continue to prove that 
once educational opportunity exists, people will take advantage of the means 
that are offered for personal and career goalsg 

Opportunity Programs are studant^oriented programs. They seek to 
meet the needs of students who wish to pursue postsecondary studies. 
Theoretically the programs are comprehensive, academic programs that offer 
admissions opportunities with minimal requirements. The special programs 
are concerned with the personal strengths and try to establish realistic 
educational plans for students* Program directors are sensitive to the 
personal needs of individual students as they adjust and progress in 
collegiate learning settings. 

Although there is diversity in interests^ agesj backgrounua, the 
program is coordiaited under the leadership of educators and counselors 
who understand and believe in the talents and worth of the individual 
students. The strength and success of each program rests with the people 
who administer as well as those who are served in the program. In the 
utlimate seTise, opportunity for growth and development lies within each one 
oC^ us - administrator or student. 
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Education is a life»long aKperience* This continuoua process ought 
to be viewed in every sense as developmental rather than remedial. Students 
are more enthusiastic about the plans for improvement in performance rather 
than static levels of pre-college skills. Diversity and uniqueness of 
individual talents demands acknowledgement of responsibilities to provide 
courses that meet the unique needs of students* 

Special programs offer specific services (counselingp tutoring, etc*). 
To promote growth the programs can be responsive to the interests of 
students and resourceful to sKtend educational assistance. Academic require^ " 
ments are not as static as formerly. Instructors are requiring students to 
become community-oriented as well as academic oriented. Opportunity Programs 
need to be versatile and provide versatile services to meet the challenges 
of their unique student=population by eKploring community agencies. Collaboration 
and cooperation help to assure coordinated special services offered to ^ 
students in several curricular programs. Supportive services that complement 
the instructional aspects of the college curriculum are frequently sought 
and welcomed by students* Our frequent meetings and conferences with fresh- 
men and sophomore students give us a good position for negotiating to 
benefits to all students for indapendent study classes* 

Opportunity Programs are viable channels for the eKpansion of universal 
education that will assure the benefits of many talents In this last quarter 
of the 20th century and the first quarter of the 21st century. The vast 
curriculum eKperienee of the program personnel ought to encourage them to 
seek to optimise educational eKperiences for the present student population 
and for subsequent development* Their experiential knowledge and eKpertlse 
at diagnostic-perscriptive approaches aid in providing services for present 
and future utilization In graduate and professional schools as well as 
Integral part of whole liiu of students. 

On the carapuSj the principal functions of the program personnel are 
to process new students into the programs plan orientation sessions (1,6.5 
Summer Institutes) and to dedicate their energies to the task of enhancing 
the personal growth of the special students. Individual advisement enables 
the student to e s tab 1 i ^ and r tcogni ze_pr ior i t lea and pro j ec t a £ our year 
program that will enable him to utilise his strengths ^ to acquire the 
knowledge arid skills that are essential to the fulfillment of his personal 
and educational goals. The availability of counseling services helps him/her 
to discern and make critical decisions. 

The Instructional Program is the Heart of the Educational Institution. 
The Supportive Services of the Opportunity Program seeks to develop and 
coordinate the services in order to maximise the educational potential of 
their students. The diversity of the students demands unique and versatile 
services. Learning can be a rational process. Concentration in a diaclpllne 
and devotion to acquiring personal skills and educational skills will enable 
the student to make satisfactory progress. Road plans for short=term 
objectives can be assessed periodically. 
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students can learn to manage new learning arrangements. Orientation 

in determining the process that will best enable them to utilize successful 
strategies are especially beneficial. Learning the content (cognitive aspects) 
Is necessary for survival, but how the content can be learned is equally 
important. The ability to think c itically, techniques of problem-solving, 
as well as a host of humanistic traits need to be reinforced for success. 
Within and across disciplines, early ::raining can assist the students 
to succeed. Communication and collaboration with instructors will provide 
enormous wisdom for program personnel. 

To complete the assessment of Opportunity Programs as learning 
programs, an assassraent of tutorial assistance is essential. Requests for 
assistance In providing academic support on a one-to-one basis, or In small 
groups on an emergency basis, are made to special faculty or to peers who 
may have provided previous assistance. The aspect of tutorial sessions as 
temporary situations for a few weeks ought not obscure a long-range objective 
of developing independence and responsibility in special students. As 
soon as the student has acquired a working knowledge and can apply skills 
in an understanding of the scope or a unit of a discipline, the objective 
set up for the special sessions have been accomplished. 

Tutors or student assistants are selected for personal and academic 
qualities, I.e., knowledge of the subject area, ability to relate to special 
students, and ability to help a student to solve his own problems. Feedback 
after each tutoring session is encouraged and frequent evaluation of tutors 
is essential if the rights of the special student are to be recognized. 

Conclusion ; 

Commercial enterprises speak in terms of a transformational process 
for the finished product. Now if we transfer this analogy to the example 
of an Iron bar worth about $5.00. If a little work is done on the iron 
(a pair of horseshoes) its value Increases to about |10. If a lot more work 
is done on the Iron bar and sewing needles are produced, the bar has a worth 
about $250,000. Our efforts are directed to the education of persons of 
enormous worth and integrity. 

Ronald Holloway Presentation 

When the developmental program skills was implemented it was not 
given adequate time or resources for preparation. The first year was spent 
lecturing and difficulties arose. A mathematical laboratory was developed 
An open laboratory where students could come in on their own volition prid ' 
appointments are not required. Referrals are often by testing, instructors 
recommendation, but mainly self referrals. 

The lab is open 12 hours a day and staffed with mathematic instructors, 
tutors majoring in math, and graduate students. The lab deals with the 
college at large not' just devoted to tfflOP. They work with faculty and 
screen potential students, They do not have 1 to 1 tutors. Tutors are 
there to deal with Bie population that come in for assistance, usually 
there are 4 to 5 tutees to a tutoring session. The lab seats 20 to 30 students. 
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At this point, Holloway proceeded to show slides eKhibiting some of 
the problems thair lab has encountered with students 

1* Lectures were often boring and the Instructions needed to be personalised* 
The developmental courses were broken down into object j.ves and eventually 
into behavior modules. Along with commercial materials the lab 
develops their own more individualized material, 

2, Tutors assist in the individualization of the program. The students 
are given short assignments that are scored and used for further 
tutorial Instructions* 

3, It was found that student inability to read outweighed their mathematical 
problems^ Thereforeg the staff had to be particularly careful in 
selecting appropriate .materials^ 

4, Basically^ their goals are cognitive mapping^ developing materials 
that suit the individual. In moving into mathematical content in 

the technology division, it was broken down into 2 areas | developmental 
math, transitional math ( technological terms and skills). There was^ 
an integration of skills^ which represents some of the transitional 
skills in technology* Audio-visual material was developed for many 
specific areas relating to technology^ More intense tutoring is 
available through the counseling center. Once the technology and 
mathematics departments pinpointed difficult courses It then enabled 
the lab center to write up behavioral objectives and purchase an array 
of commercially or in house produce materials* Appropriate diagnostic 
tests were developed to determine the kind of remediation that was needed 
for a particular courses 

5* The Student Responder Classroom was eKplained. It allows the student 
to respond to 5 multiple choice objective questions which would be 
presented either on media or on the blackboard* The instructor can 
tell how many students respond correctly or incorrectly to the 5 
different cholcej thus allowing the teacher to know who does not 
understand the material * 

In conclusions the learning center should be the cohesion of innovative 
ideas, as opposed to developmental programs being totally independent of 
each other. Everyone involved in skills development should be working as a 
team to prevent duplication and provide students with a more well rounded 
skill development program. 

After the panelists presented their paperSs Ms, Farris requested that 
all of the workshop participants introduce their institutionSs their program, 
and. thc^i^sige and strff of each program, 

W pr^shop Summary 

Mr, Vernon Alleyne summarized the session. He joined together points 
made during the discussion. He asked the question^ »'Wlmt are we doing to 
help ensure that our students get into the normal traditional course and 
do well in them'-? The base of our tutorial system should be to move 
students up to a point where they can cope with college level courses, 
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students in opportunity programs are no different in their aspirations than 
other students in the general program. In other wordSj many students who go 
to college do not really know what they want, 

A part of our counseling should be to help students understand the 
length and breath of areas that they ( student) indicate an interest in« 
We should do our home.^ork and know the criteria that our program students 
need to succeed at whatever they aspire to* 

If students are in programs over their heads^ it is a good Indication 
that we as program people are not doing our jobs* This should not be 
prepetuateds but educate ourselves enough to assist student in making 
realistic decisions about their education. 

There should be a coordination of tutoring^ curriculum change, 
counseling and instructional service in order to move the student to a 
point he can cope with a college situation successfully. 
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PART VIII 
CLOSING ADDRESS 
ASSEMBLYMAN ARTHUR 0. EVE 
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FINAL LUNCmON ADDRESS 



ASSEMBLYMAN ARTHUR 0. EVE 



In closings Assemblyman Eve expreased an attitudinal problem in the 
program. One of the factors he stressed was collective support. He called 
for coordination of the various areas involved in opportunity programs from 
financial aid to supportive services. 

Assemblyman Arthur 0, Eve l 

**Thank you very much to the dignitaries at the head table and to all 
of you that are here today. Someone walked up to me when I walked in and , 
saldj 'When you were here last year^ you really chewed some of us out,' 
What have been the results since then? 1 think that is the question we must 
all ask ourselves 3 since we were here last yearj and many more have been 
added: 'What have we done to contribute to the improvement of the quaiity 
of life for the men and women we have been responsible for?' That In itself 
is a measure of whether or not these conferences arej in faetj meaningful ^ 
productive and really an instrument for good* While I was here beforej 1 
said to some of you that we need your help^ that we need your capabilities. 
As I look through this program and see all of the brains and knowledge and 
expertise that has been here since Monday ^ I say to myself that if these 
people locked themselves up in a room^ and could not get out for one weekg and 
really began to deal with the question of education^ from pre-K through a 
Ph, D* 5 for poor people both in our cities and rural areas and for all of those 
whom the system has eKcludedj I'd say soma very good solutions to a number 
of problems could emerge. But we come togetherj and 1 understand that you have 
had some very interesting and very meaningful discussions. 

Those of us who work within the system are constantly looking for 
the results. 1 had a very pleasant experience last week visiting the 
Brooklyn EOC (Educational Opportunity Center)* Some of you may not have 
much to do with the EOC'Sj but I have found that segments of the three parts 
of this meeting here today^ very well organlEed and very knowledgeable about 
what it is they want and need. They are prepared to go out and fight the 
system like hell to get it. That is the kind of togetherness thr Legislature 
likes to see. We like to see people with common interests^ goals and strugglesj 
pull their resources together to tell uSj who have responsibilities for these 
programSs what they ought to be about, Wien 1 see the diverse programs in 
various institutionSj I see the different ways in which each institution responds 
to those childrenj to those adults^ and to those people who need their help. 
But, 1 don't see a clearly defined way in which all of you should be moving 
collectively to get the central office, the legislature^ and the governor to 
deal with those students that you have* It's amaging when I get students 
from my community who call me and tell me about their financial planj and 
somebody out in the boondocks calls me about their financial plan in an urban 
university. In all casesj they're all living on campuses having the same kind 
of responsibilitiesj and you have subjected them to different kinds o£ standards* 
Then, when they come back homes they relate with their colleagues and their 
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peers about how. much it cost to go to school this year, what kind of 
help they got and what their eKperience was on the campus* They begin 
to Compare notes and even though the program is called EOF or fffiOPj it was 
not functioning the same on each campus, Thereforej we leave them at the 
mercy of the political philosophy of that particular institution. We leave 
them at the mercy of the varying degrees of racism at that particular 
institution and we say to themj 'Even though we're giving you some financial 
aidj you ought to get out there and make it regardless of what barriers you 
have to face. ' 

"1 say to the EOF and fffiOP Directors every time I talk' before themp 
•Please come up with a good model and plan that all campuses should comply 
with. If you need the political clout to get those universities to respond 
equally 5 we are prepared to assist you in getting them to do it* It has been 
eight years now since the SEEK-EOP program at the State University started in 
1967, and we have not been able to get from you collectively what all of the 
programs ought to be about, 

*'lf you don't get it together^ I want you to know thau the struggle 
to keep these programs alive is a continuing political struggles When you 
ask people to assists those of us who are at. the legislative governmental 
level p you must^ also^ give us some leadership and direction. We're not very 
knowledgeable in these areas. Last night I went to a meeting on prison 
reform, 1 met with Pat Cunningham about putting BlackSj Puerto Ricans and 
Native Americans into jobs, I met with the Affirmative Action Office of the 
Environmental Conservation Department ^ which is going to spend 1,95 billion 
dollars on construction programs. We met with another group about the mentally 
retarded and another group about what we're going to do about rehabilitating 
housing. It wasn't until lliOO p.m, last night that Kevin^ Norman and I left 
to get something to eat. If you think that we have the expertise in that office 
of four people to deal "with the massive bureaucracy that the system has grown 
into and deal with those problems effectively we do not I In many cases 
stumbles fall, scratchj begj and fight in order to just preserve what we 

have, I say to you we need all of the knowredge in this rbb^ 

"While 1 was at the EOC last week I walked up to a young lady on the 
elevator and I said^ 'Are you in school here?' And she said 'Yes,' I saidj 
'What are you majoring in?' She said^ 'High school equivalency,' I said^ 
'What are your plans afterwards?' She said^ 'I would like to go on to be 
an architect, ' The confidence that young lady displayed to me, the goodness 
of what she felt, and the qualities and skills she was developingj were so 
much so 5 that she could say to me that it is my plan to leave this year 
and go on to be an architect. It wasn't just what she saidg what she was 
talking about ^ or the course she tooks but the degree of confidence and 
strength that she had gained and was in the process ^-jf gaining from 
the eKperience that enabled her to realize whatever ikills^ desires or hopes 
she had. That she couldj in fact, seek those feelings now and^ then knowing 
that she had the capabil ities ^ move on them, ' --^ 
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''Then 1 ran into students on campuses and talked to them about what 
they're doing and what they're about* From them 1 don't get the sense of assuranea 
and confidence that they are going to make it, 1 find It is a reflection of the 
program^ the leaderihip and the degree of commitment that you have been able to 
convey to them. And If they can't make it you aren't providing them with the 
necessary skills so they wll 1 make it. 

"I would like for you to do something for me and for many others who 
represent the disadvantaged* Really say to the school systems * Here is how you 
can educate that guy in the 11th and 12th grade who is reading below the 8th grade 
level. Here is how we do it. Here is the model. Begin doing that in your schools. 
Instead of just shifting them through and giving them a high school diploma which 
really doesn't mean anything.' Your program can be an instrument of leadership. 
Your program can be the tool by which we say to all of the systems s 'This is 
what you ought to be about. If you try this methods we are prepared to work with 
you so you can produce that.' What does it mean to us to help these young 
people reach their full capacities? That world outside there now Is very 
frustrating. People are going through a process of de-humanizatlon. The forces 
and pressures among them and upon them are tremendous* 

"When 1 read of a hearing we had in the City of New York^ that last 
year in a community of that city we hadj as a policy officer told uSj the most 
serious crimes committed by persons whose average age was 14 ^ I was shocked . 
About four, or five w^eks agOj the New York Times magazine section did a story on 
the same statistics* But it was very interesting as they were giving the 
background of those children. They said in most cases they have. been pushed 
through the 8th grade. When they have to go to high school and compete with 
other ybung men and women who have been better prepared ^ then they find that 
they have juat been pushed through school with no knowledge. Whether or not 
they're poor, whether' or not they're bad kids or good kidSj they all have a 
degree of pride. And that pride has made them realize that they cannot compete. 
They are not being helped out, therefore, they were pushed into the streets. 
As 13 and 14 year olds^ they were out there for anyone to offer assistance^ 
leadership and guidance on how they can get part of the systemi how they can 
share in the great wealth that this society has to offer. And when they see on 
television all of the things that other people have, t-hey too wantv - Then some = 
sick individual, who has the capacity for leadership^ begins to offer them 
leadership. What do they say? ^Hey^ you don't have It^ he has it*' So 
they go over and rip him off. 

"Therefore, we find a tremendous degree of dehumanlzatlon taking 
place In these communities* Many white people feel that as long as Blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, and Native Americans are ripping each other offj 'We really don't 
care.' But 5 sometimes they expand beyond those ghettos. They go out and 
•rip off peoplei While I look, I say, 'Who is really responsible? Who really 
failed that child?' We say,' Well ^ the parents in the homes really didn't do 
a job, ' Yea, they may not have done a job because they couldn' t have done a 
job in many cases, 1 remember reading about the .shanty Irish, the Italians^ 
the JewSj and the Russians in their ghettos. But in all those cases they had 
people within the institutions which served those chlldrerti that had a commitment 
to help improve it. So everyone worked to help Improve on that individual. 
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Black childrenp brown children and many other poor children have to go 
Irito systems in which people have no sensitivity or no 

desirG to see them succeed. Therefore^ we just push them along; and knowing 
full well that at the end of the line^ they will not make it. So we contribute 
to those criminal statistics that we read about, "When 1 read that five elderly 
people in my Assembly District were murdered in a house two weeks agOj there is 
no question in my mind that the people that committed that crime were probably 
under 21 yoars of age or close to it, I'll almost bet they've been frustrated. 
They've been going through a system that has done nothing but push you out and 
out from one degree on to another, 

''Then, last week in a meeting with an EOC Director and a two- 
year community college In my community, I couldn't get the people from the 
two-year community college to realize that the EOC was there to help them. 
Even though they came and told me about their problems, the Canter director said, 
*l*m prepared to help you solve those problems*' They were dealing with the ego 
of a Vice President of that institution, who was more concerned about his own 
ego than dealing with the problems of those students which he had within his institi 
tion. And 1 said^ 'Geej you really have a commitment,' When I asked how many 
of the students enrolled on this campus are in EOF, I found out that without 
the EOF there wouldn't even be a campus* He had no commitment to really help 
that program success. What do you do in those kinds of cases? I'm talking 
about some Black people who were in that community college who were supporting 
the kind of position taken by that chief .administrator, who had previously *^at 
with us^ agreed that should be done. When the moment of truth was there and 
when they had to confront the President 5 they walked away from what we had 
agreed to as Brothers and Sisters caucusing to deal with the system^ That 
is frightening i 

"Now, I don't know if you kaow it, all of your jobs are a political 
decision, I want to make it very clear all of your jobs are a political 
decision . 1 want to repeat it, 'All of your jobs are a political decision*' 
As quickly as you have themj they can be taken away as quickly* The City University 
of New York started the first SEEK program (and I can't take credit for that), 
but it was because of - a Black legislative caucus inAlbanyj who had to vote on 
some bills and some taxes ^ who felt that they had to get something out of that* 
It was a political decision and a trade-off wbich started the City University's 
SEEK program. When 1 came to the Legislature in 1967, 1 found out that there 
were no poor Blacks, no Puerto Rlcans, no poor whites, and so we had to spend 
damn near a year to convince them that we had similar problems as the minorities 
and the poor people in the City of New York, So we started a $500^000 SEEK-EOP 
program at the State University at Buffalo* In fact, their first recommendation 
was to take the $500,000 and divide it among all the State University campuses. 
We said, 'No, put it in one place and as the pride of authorship, I want it in 
my home district, ' Then we went on to FffiOP, 

"1 am pleased that you had Connie Cook here last night because Connie 
has always been an ally; she has always been a person who has been sensitive to 
our problems and our needs* Connie and 1 have worked very closely together and 
last year, 1 remember^ she tried torestore the $42,000,000 to go to school dis- 
tricts, supposedly, to help children with leai^ning dif f lcultle,«3* But the 
categorical grants which went into the community for specific purposes were 
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cut out, Connie and 1 debated the bill on the floor. I attacked her sponsorship 
of the educational bill which eKCluded the safeguard to protect urban aid money. 
During the debate Connie saidj "Artj let's sponsor a chapter amendment to 
put the categorical grant requirement back into the bill*" We worked and came 
up with a bill which passed unanimously in the Assemblyj Then it went over 
in the Senate* Mr. Geofrindo and Mr* Shanker were able to kill that chapter 
amendment in the Senate, I will never forget Connie Cook after one of the 
negotiations with the leadership within the Republican Pgrty* She came to me 
almost in tears and saidj 'Art^ we could not be successful; and for the first 
time in my life^ I called a fellow colleague a racist, • 

"Now that is" the kind of thing that is going on. Those are the kinds 
of attitudinal problems that we're faced with and if we don't work collectively 
together to strengthen every segment of our society that is in fact oppressedg 
that is in fact not receiving the wherewithal to produce in our society^ all 
of us will ultimately be ripped off* If there were no Black masses and no 
Puerto Rican masses out in those communities and cities that many of us 
come from, there /ould no no sense in hiring you for the program^ onto the 
staffs and into the positions. For if the mere presence of that population 
automatically removed itself from the face of the State of New York^ all of 
you would be fired tomorrow* For Blacky Puerto Rican and Native Americans 
and even some of the white liberals who are here who would become eKperts 
at our particular problems all of you would be gone. So you have a commitment 
to make that segment of our population as strong and as viable as possible* 
a continuous political threat because their strength will determine whether 
or not you pragmatically survive, 

"Anybody here from the Central staff of State University? SEEK-EOP? 
Just one ! My Godp they must have known that I was a little mad, 1 didn't 
want to share this with you until the end. Maybe it can help solve some of 
these problems. We have a two-year community college EOF program. They tell 
me they can't hire counselors so they want to take five of the Assembly's 
counselors* They had the audacity to sayj 'Would you send five of your 
counselors?' Now it^doesn't seem logical to me that EOC has counselors^ 
EOP four-year colleges and universities have counselors and now Ek)Pj in two- 
year community college areaSj can' t have counselors, Now^ I am a lay man; 1 
am very limited; 1 am not even a college graduate and I don't understand 
that* These are all programs for the disadvantaged and I really didn't know 
that. That is my ignorance because 1 don't keep up with a lot that is going 
on unless there is a problem* But^ I am going to find out tomorrow from 
somebody in that Central Office why that is, Becausej if we're going to spend 
twoj three or four million dollars on a college campus for those students 
who need counseling in order to make it and we're not prepared to spend 
another siKty to seventy thousand dollars to insure that they make it then 
there is no commitment to that program. And that is a serious problem, 

"In endings please^ I don't want to come back here next year* 'Don't 
invite mm^ okay? 1 just want to see some results* I hope that we can help 
you with some resultSj that some things will happen hopefully in the next 
month or so which might indicate that there will be some changesj some 
greater help^ and greater leadershlpi 
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^/l can't get away without telling you this. 1 am on the Ways and 
Means Committee- Ws talked to all of the Department agencies when they 
came before uss Usually, 1 go into ray affirmative action: 'How many 
Blacks Puerto Rican and Native Araericans have you hired?* And they called 
me a craEy nigger up there. You know 'Stay away from him and everything 
else- ' You probably heard that too in your orientation^ But, I was 
saying to the Chancellor, *Why did you cut out some $6005000 from a particu 
program?' And he said, ' Assemblyman^ 1 think that ought to be put back,' 
and we went into a dialogue* Afterwards the Budget Director, who is 
rasponsible for the State University, who I have a good relationship 
with, said to me^ 'I think you're right* We're working on it and I think 
we're going to put it back.' He saidg 'Man, you know^ there was a brother 
of yours ^ manp a black dude that came up here* He said a smokin' job in 
really showing us where we were wrong and how we made the wrong judgement*' 
This was a white man who said to me, 'That is the kind of guy you should 
have as Deputy Secretary to the Governor of the State of New York, ' That 
was a white man who may have had resented that brother coming in there and 
really violating all of the ethical rules of how the system is supposed 
to work 5 but he knew he had to get to the people who were making the 
decisions* 1 don't know if he by-passed Central Officej his college, or 
his University* He went in there and dealt with the people at the power 
level who were making the decisions to have them turn around and the 
eat respected him for it, and resorted that $640,000, Not only did he 
respect him, he said to me, 'You ought to get him in -a key position to 
protect the interest of Black people,' 

"Now^ you don' t have to be an Uncle Tom to make it, I want to say 
that to you. You don't have to sell out in order to make it. And that 
brother, who 1 have never met before in my life will hopefully in the next 
month or so be in the position to help a whole lot of us. You can respond, 
do things right and gain respect because the greatest power you have is 
having the respect of those in your particular profession or your institu- 
tion with whom you work with, 

^Somebody said to me from New Yorkj 'You're the last nigger In the 
world that we thought would make it in a role of leadership, ' I said^ 
'Well, it's been a long struggle*' There have been a lot of crazy things 
I was committed to doing* In the final analysis, the system looks around 
and says, 'You may not like him and you may not like his methods some- 
timesj but we respect him, and his word is bond* He can deliver some votes. 
He has organised a lot of black people* He helped some other folks to 
get elected* He can help us or he can hurt us. He said to us^ he wants 
in on the decision-making process,' As I said to some young people^ 'Don^t 
ever sell your integrity | keep your pride, because that is all you have in 
the final analysis,' And if we work together, we can make these programs, 
and we can make this State respond to all of its people. Thank you and God 
bless you,'* 
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the Director 
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Discovery Program 
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Sister Mary M, Egans Program Director, 
HEOP 
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" Ms7 Lee E. Brown ^ HEOP Proj, Dir, 
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Zelda J/ Holcombs Counselor, HEOP 
Donald W. Tappa, Undergraduate Dean 
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Evelyn Cendanj HEOP Coordinator 
James Erwin, Director of Financial Aid 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Desmond E. Smithy Counselor 
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, DOMINICAN COLLEGE OF BLAUVELT 

Sister Kathleen Sullivan, Academic 
Dean 

DOWLING COLLEGE 

Dr. Allyn P* Robinson^ President 
Fred Oster, ffiOP Proj. Director 

ROCHESTER EOC 

Delano K, Cok, Director, EOC 
Iris Js Bftlnster, EOC Instructor 
BROQKLYN EnC_ 

Vernon Charms, Coord* of Research 

Thomas R* Leach, Dir, ^ EOC 

BUFFALO EOC 

Mrs, George U. Unger, Dir» ^ EOC 

FaRMINGDALe EOC 

James E, Miller^ Coordinator, SPS 

Abraham Helf and. Coord. , Curriculum 

and Instruction EOC 

Richard R, Robinson, Coord, of Res, & Uev 

EOC 

SCHENECTADY EuC 

Lester J, Brown, Counselor 

TROY EOC 

Richard Jaffee, Asst. Coord, of 
Academic Affairs 
SYRACUSE EOC ^^^2 
Werner Wlms, Director 
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JAMESTOWN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Isabel ie C. Jackson, EOP nirector 

EDUC ATIONAL OPPORTUNY FUND, DEPT. OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, TRENTON, " N, J . 

Frederick D, Wilkes, Exec. Dir. ^ EOF 
Emerito Figueroa, Prog. Analyst^ EOF 

EWIRE STATE COLLEGE 

John Hall, Dean of Student Services 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY-ROSE HILL 

Douglas P. Mercado, HEOP rmj, Dir, 

FORDHAM- LINCOLN CENTER 

Ethel Jefferson, Counselor 
Sondra Joyner^ HEOP Proj, Dir. 
Stanley F, Sno, Counselor 
Miquel A, Ibarra, Asst. Dir., HEOP 

GENESEE COM MUNITY COLLEGE 
Ken Witt, Dir, , EOP 

HAMILTON/K IRKLAND COLLEGES 

Clara C, Johnson, HEOP Proj. Dir, 
Doris T, St. Clair, Secretary to 
Director of FffiOP 

HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 

Edward M. Blackwell, Project Director 
Kurt M, Langer 

HQFSTRA UNIVERSITY 

James Boatwright, HEOP Proj. Dir. 
Richard T, Bennett, Exec. Asst. to 
President 

INTERBORO INSTITUTE 

Mlscha Layoff, President 

IQNA COLLEGE 

Sybil Jordan Stevenson, MEOP Proj. Dii 

ITHACA COLLEGE 

Elolse R, Dowdell, HEOP Proj. Dlri 
Phyllis Turner, Admissions Asst. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE OF ALBANY 

Russell E, Wise, Director, HEOP 
Denlse R. Scott, HEOP Counselor 

JOHN JAY COLLEGE OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

Ronald McVey, Acting Dean of Students 
James Malone, Asst. Dean 
Bernard N, Johnson, Counselor 



KEUKA COLLEGE 

Nancy MalfitanOj HEOP Pruj. Dir. 

KINGSBQROKUUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

William L* Riv'TSs Asst. PL'uf. 
Dir*, Coiiugfj DiHC, Prog, 

LE MOYN^H COLLEGE 

Carl A* Thomas 

Mf^NTlATTAN COLLEGE 

Dr. Jerome Cashmaris Vice Pres. for 

Student Services 
James Johnsonj Dir, , HEOP 
Dolores Cozier 
Fernando Muniz 

M/^NHATTANVILL£ COLLEGE 

Sr. Mary Blish, Assoc. Dean of the 
Faculty 

Marcia Warringtonj HEOP Proj, Dir. 
Deborah Ewells HEOP Academic Counselor/ 

Tutor Coord. 
Nancy DaviSj Asst. to Financial Aid Dir. 
Richard Couch, Dir. , Community Leadership 

Consort lum 

MAR I ST COLLEGE 

Thomas Wade, Dean of Students 
Joseph Molinaros Director of HEOP 

M/.RYMOUNT COLLEGE 

Wanda Baskervillej Counselor^ HEOP 
Donald Van Liew, Dir. 5 HEOP 

MARYMOUNT Mj\NHATTAN COLLEGE 

Gloria W. Grant g Asst. to Academic Dean 
Saundra J. Wilkes, Social Work/Counselor 
Nydia B, Torres, Academic/Counselor 
Cynthia Bailey, Director of Government 
Relations and Financial Aid 

MATER PET COLLEGE 



Sister M, Patricia, S.S.J. 5 President 

MERCY COLLEGE 

Mable J, Haddock, Asst. Dir, , HEOP 
William L. Lindseys Asst. Dean for COP 

MOHAWK VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Edwin G, Warnerg Dean of Academic Affairs 
Paul Guerra, Director of Learning Center 

MO LLP Y COLLEGE 

Sister John RegiSi OP, Education Opportunity 

Officer 



MONROE CQMl-tUNITY COLLEGE 

Cloria Glass, EOP Coordlnatpr 

MOUMT SAIt^T MARY COLLEGE 

Sister Patricia Peters, HUEP Dir. 

NASSAU COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Henry Williams, Cuunsolor 

NAZi\RETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 

Myra Shuler Dletz, Agst, Dir. 
of Admlss ions 

NY INSTITUTE OF TECHI^OLOCV 

Joan C. Kaplan, Counselor, HEOP 
Dr. Elliott S. Palais, Dean of 
Student s 

Lawrence Sellgman, Fin, Aid Dir. 

BO ARD OF REGENTS 

Emlyn D. Griff ith. Regent 
Gene 1 eve S* Klein, Regent 
Harold Newcomb, Regent 



DIVISION OF THE BUDGET 

Peter P- Grant^ br. Budget 
Examiner 



NEW YORK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Ronald' W. Hollowayj Coord, s 
Developmental Math 

NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF INJUSTRXAL 
labor" RELATIONS 

Anne H, Nelson, Assoc. Dir. 5 
Trade^ Union Women's 
Studies 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Stradella A, Lawrence, Dir., HEOP 

NIAGARA UNIVERSITY 

Judith A. Skurski, Assoc. Dir., 
Fin* Aid,, Asst. Dir., 
HEOP 

Rev. Joseph G, Dunne, CsM,, 

Exec* Vlce-Fres; Dir. of 
HEOP 

NYACK COLLEGE 

Dale Armltage, Admissions Counst 
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PACE UNIVER SIT Y - Westchester 

George Mims, Director of 

Special Programs 
Delores Dwigglns^ Anst, Dir. 



PRATT INSI^ITUTK 
Thomas J* 
HEOP 



Palmgrtmj Asst. I 



POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK 

AleKander Morrisonj Directors HEOP 



gUEENSBOROUGH C0>MNITY COLLEGE 

Dean Vita Tauss, Asst* Dean of Sts* 
Profs Vornoh Cs ALleynej Dir, ^ 
College Discovery Program 

RENSSELA ER POLYTECH NIC INSTITUTE 

Diane M, Young, Asst* Dir. of 
Admissions and Fin, Aid 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOIQGY 
Paul A. Miller, President 
Charles Robinson^ Director, ' HEOP 
Sheila McDaniel, Counselor, HEOP 
Kristin Wilson, Counselor^ HEOP 
Loma Allen, Asst. to the PreSi 



ST> JOHN FISHER COLLEGE 

Bruce McDanlel, HEOP Dir, 

STATE UNaVERSlTY CENTRAL ADMIN ISTRAT 10! 

Dr. James F, Kellyp EKec.Vice 

Chancellor 
Dr, James S* Smoot, Vice Chanc« 
for Univ-wlde Services & 
Spec ia 1 P r og r ams 
Nathanlal Quattlebaum- Office 
of Special Programs 
STATE UNIVERSITY UF NEW YORK: 



BROCKPORT 



Ralph R. Pascale, Dir. of Adm*. 
Connie 0, Walker, Academic Cou 



BUFFALO 



Doris Ms Taylor^ Asst^ Dir* , 

Learning Center 
Helen W. Walter Asst* to Pres. 
Edward S, Jenkins, Dir. , Ed, 

Oppori Prog, 
Henry J. Richards, Asst. Vice 

Pres. for Academic Affaii 



CORTLAND 



Clemont A, 
EOF 



Lynch, Assoc, Dir. 



ROCKLANDCQWUNiTY COLLEGE 
~ Robert S, Bartlett, EOP Dir, 

ROSARY HILL COLLEGE 

Mary Frances Welch, OSF, Director^ HEOP 
Maura Fortkort, OSF, Director, Counseling 



FREDONIA 



William S, Clark, Dir,^ of 
Admlss ions/Records 

Jeffrey Wallace, Dir, , Ed* 
Opportunity Program 



OLD mSTBURY^ 



Delores A. Hunder^ Dir, , EOP 



OSWEGO 



SKIDMORE COLLEGE (AQC) 

Norwood Co Davis, Coord, AOC 
Rufus L. Curtis, Campus Director, 

Counselor AOC 
Mark Gelber, Dir, of UWW 
Joseph E^ Bruchac, Coord, L Advisor for 

ST. JOHN^ S UNIVERSITY Special Programs 
Ronald Crarford, Dir,. HEOP 
Wallace Nlles, Asst, Dlr,^ HEOP 

ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 

Louis F, Saltrelll, Dean of 
Students 



SIENA COLLEGE 



Lonnie Morrison, Asst, to Dean 

of Arts and Sciences 
Dr, Peter O'Connor, Chairman, 

Faculty Assembly 
Mr, Hubert Smith, Dir, ^ Spec, 

Programs 
Dr, Donald Vanouse, Asst, Prof, 

Dept. of English 



PLATTSBURGH 



Rosemary Zackoff, Asst, Dir./ 
Proj, New City (EOP) 

Dr, Charles C, Herod, Coord* of 
Minority Studies 



James J, Gettings, Jr, , Dir, 5 Fin, 

Dr. Daniel J. Horgan, Vice Pres. for Acad, 
Affairs 

Terry Reynolds, Dean of Students 
Patricia Shelton, HEOP Froj. Dir. 



POTSDAM 



Wesley Y, Harris, Jr, , Dir, 
of Special Programs 



Off 
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PURCfii\SE 



Dr» Edwin S. Redkeyj D«an of 

Students 
MSfl LL^a TaCgp AssL^ to Vice 

Pres. for Acadumic Affairs 
Anita Muntep Counselor 



STiiNY BROOK 

Steve Greymorni ng I EOP Admissicins 

Counselor 
L)r, Jcian MooSj Asst. Dean for 

Undergraduate Studies 
Leu Jacksonj Coordinator of CounseLing 

Services 

UTICA/ROME 

Brenda GumbSj Counselor/Dir, of EOP 

HI) NY AG & TECHS 

ALFRED 

Rosemary Lanshe, EOF Director 

George Crenshaws EOP Director 

FARHtNGDALE 

Ramon Rodriguez 5 Assoc. Dean of 

Students for Special Programs 



CANTON 

John R, Lahey^ Dir* , EOP 

MORRISVILLE 

Clarence Horton^ Dir. 5 EOP 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Robert L, Boney, Director, HEOP 

TEACHERS GOLLEUfc. 

~~ Barbara Phillips, Institute on Urban 
and Minority Education 

TUORO COLLEGE 

Jos A, Mulhollandj Dean 

UNION COLLEGE 

"Carlos A, Hill 5 Director, AO^ 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE/ SYRACUSE UNIVHRHITV 

Lawrence D, Martelg Dlr, 5 HEOV 

jnannc StuphunSj Acadomic Couns 

Lucius R. Kemptong AsfU, Duanj 

Univ* Col lone 
Frank Funkg Dean 

UNIVERSITY UF KUUiiKaTK,; 

Michael Tyler, Asst, Dir.^ FOP 

UTICA COLLEGE 





Damien i 


VASSAR 


COLLEGE 




Serge P, 


WAGNER 


COLLEGE 



Dr. William A, Rnwens AssE„ Acad, 
Dean 

Naceo Giles5 Director of Spec* 
Prog rams 

WELLS COLLEGE 

Jeanne M, Drahosj Dir* of 
Admi ss ions 

WESTCHESTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Max N, Bowmou, uJr, of EOF 

STATE EDUCATION DEFA RTf U-.NT 

Paul Sheltons Associate in 

Higher Education 
Zenobla O^Neal, Associate in 

Higher Education 
John A. GraKianoj Associate 

in Higher Education 
Morice L* HaskinSp Jr., Associate 

in Higher Education 
Stephen H* Adolphuss Supervisor 

of Higher Education 
Roger Abinaderg Statistician 
Starr Reugang Consultant 
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